


How America’s top educators are keeping up to keep ahead 


@ Thousands of leading administrators and 
teachers now find Education Summary in- 
dispensible for keeping up with the rapidly 
changing world of education today. 

Through this one modern newsletter publi- 
cation (issued the Sth and 20th of every 
month) you can be as fully informed on vital 
new developments, trends and ideas in edu- 
cation as if you read 150 education maga- 
zines, 400 daily newspapers and every bulle- 
tin and report issued by 132 education associ- 
ations, societies and universities. Actually, 
Education Summary’s research staff reads 
these hundreds of publications for you 
... picks out the significant news and reports 
it to you in concise, time-saving summary 
style. In addition Education Summary brings 
you a report on all current education lit- 
erature of special significance and interest. 


You get the gist of 1000 hours of read- 
ing in 10 minutes... the important 
facts you need... and want 


Education Summary keeps you posted on 
many newsworthy developments and valu- 
able ideas you now miss because of the im- 
possibility of even scanning the avalanche of 


education literature that is published each 
month. 

As a professional educator, you will be vitally 
interested in every item of each issue. Much 
of the information will be of immediate 
practical value to you in your work. 


No educator in America will be better 
informed than you... 

Because it covers every news front of modern 
educational activity, Education Summary 
gives you a professional news perspective 
and breadth of information which cannot 
be achieved by reading a limited number 
ofthe many specialized publications available. 
The scope of Education Summary is revealed 
by the following list of topical divisions 
under which all news is systematically 
classified for your reading convenience and 
easy reference: 

GOVERNMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 


PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONS 


TEACHING METHOD 

AND PROBLEMS 
GUIDANCE 
CURRICULA 
RELIGION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
VOCATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
ADULT EDUCATION 
PARENT-TEACHER 
BUILDING AND 
EQUIPMENT 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW — I? wil! bring you the next 10 issues of Education Summary at a special low rate. 
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EDUCATION RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Inc., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill: 


SEND ME THE NEXT 10 ISSUES OF EDUCATION SUMMARY (5 FULL MONTHS) FOR 
ONLY $3.10. (As a bonus for mailing this coupon promptly, | also will receive a copy 


of the Annual Index Issue FREE.) 
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Education Summary is not a digest, it isa 
stafl-written news report prepared and ™ 
p. ‘ished by Education Research Institute, st 
Inc., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. It is a 
independent news service and is not affiliat 
with any association, commercial group 0 A 
special interest. 


These two distinguished educators ar 
active consultants to Education Sum D 
mary’s Research and Editorial Stal 
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ALLAN J. HEATH 

Supt., Bennington (Vt.) Public Schools—"I find Educat 
fe 

e 


a 
HEROLD C. HUNT P 
0 


Summary very helpful in keeping me up to date 
current happenings in American education. After rea} ¢ 
ing this periodical for only a few months, I should h 


very much to have to get along without it.” flo 


ma 
EUGENE 8. LAWLER p 

School of Ed., Northwestern U.—“I have found tie 

Education Summary brings me important items of ia 

mation that I get in no other way, and many other it 

much sooner than I would otherwise receive th 

It is most valuable.” i 


su 


dispensible.” 


MORRIS MEISTER 
Prin., Hss School of Science, New York City—“We 
sider Education Summary exceedingly valuable. It! 
great time saver in the almost impossible task of k 
ing abreast of developments in the world of educati 
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This Month 


WINTER - weary, 
your JOURNAL stail 
has chosen for the 
cover a_ photo 
which seems to us 
to express the very 
spirit of spring. 
We are reminded 
of Henry Timrod’s: 
“Out in the lonely 
woods the jas- 
mine burns 
its fragrant lamps, and turns 
Into a roval court with green festoons 
| The banks of dark lagoons.” 
_ Unless we hasten to add that the cover 
| photo is a lady slipper, not a jasmine, we 
ah i shall be bombarded by letters from Min- 
ed and Nesotans who have recognized their own 


Teachers, by the way, interested in wild- 
flower conservation may secure a list of 
publications on the subject from the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, Washington, 


Tue article on the teacher-growth pro- 
gram is long, but we recommend it for not 
reins one reading but two. 


- ‘4 Miss Taytor’s description of what she 

calls an “autochthonous approach to music 
— ippreciation” recalls Angelo Patri’s asser- 
ndent (UOn that “there are few troubles in the 
‘choolroom that music applied in the right 
ois 


quality at the right time will not cure.” Do 
\you agree? Let’s have some pros and cons. 


i Next Month 

oO 

. After rea) “Not the least of the many rackets still 
| should h ‘ 


flourishing in the United States is the diplo- 
ma mill,” begins an article by William L. 
- found tiPencke, who has made a thoro study of the 
‘ems of infty}; ; 

om ubject of degrees for sale. 


eceive ‘ ‘ ‘ 
AN ARTICLE which discusses technics that 


teate in the classroom an atmosphere lead- 
“t gnd it 2g to democratic discipline will, we believe, 
have more than usual reader interest. 
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WINSTON FLASHES 


TRAGIC for Julius Caesar were the Ides 
of March 44 B.C. May the 15th of March, 
A.D. 1949 be less disastrous as You meet 
Uncle Sam’s procurator. 

we 
BOYCOTT—‘“‘Since 1880:<name of first 
well-known victim of process, an Irish 
land agent, Captain Boycott,” elucidates 
THe Winston Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion. March 17—a great day to recall the 
many “processes” so effectively started 
by the Irish. hrw 
A.A.S.A.—With three sectional meetings, 
how many textbooks will a school admin- 
istrator examine? At one exhibit, an es- 
timate was heard that each teacher 
handled 15.32 books and requested 
that 3.1416 be sent to her principal. 

i i 
WHO are the world’s ten greatest novelists 
and what ten novels are the greatest? W. 
Somerset Maugham states his judgment in 
a new series by Winston. What is your 


opinion? ws 


COLLEGES all over the country! Yes, vet 
twenty per cent of all college students are 
enrolled in merely twenty universities. 
Ne 
PRE-PRIMERS should contain easy material 
to establish correct left-to-right eve move- 
ment and return eve sweep from the end 
of one line to the beginning of another. 
Easy Growtn iN REApDING Pre-Primers 
were designed to develop all reading skills. 
What about the Pre-Primers you use? 
Oe 
ABOVE average: Estimated number of 
marriages per year for 1940-1950 period 
is 1,705,000; but in 1946 there were 
2,285,000 and in 1947, 2,000,000. No 
wonder Weppina Etiquerre CoMPLETE 
by Mrs. Logan Bentley proves a con- 
sistent best-seller. 
nna 
VIDEO: Are barrooms winning new clien- 
tele through television? No—according to 
most recent statistics, almost 4 out of 5 
sets are installed in private homes. 
—_—e—r_eer}n 
INTERNATIONAL lan- 
pee ; ° *e 
guage—is it Espe- 
ranto? Anglic? Latin? ' 
Ne—No—Non! The ) : 
answer is algebra, says / 
Daniel W. Snader, au- ( F 
thor of the new AL- e 
GEBRA, Meaning and 


Mastery, Book I. 
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KeepAmerica 
Strong 


( NE essential of a sound 
~ economy is a good edu- 
cational system. This re- 
quires salaries sufficient to 
induce able men and women 
to teach, and accurate, in- 
teresting, up-to-date educa- 
tional materials. 

Always trying to make 
educational materials more 
efficient, the textbook pub- 
lishers are a valuable ex- 
perimental laboratory for 
the creation and dissemina- 
tion of better teaching tech- 
niques. These techniques 
have helped to make Amer- 
ican education high-grade. 

The publishers have 
gladly assumed the cost of 
this educational experimen- 
tation. They consider it 
necessary in providing the 
materials essential to mold- 
ing America’s youth into 
well-informed, intelligently 
acting citizens. 

To keep America strong, 
yur nation must not stint 
the financial support of the 
schools that makes high- 
grade education possible. 
Ginn and Company will 
continue to do its utmost to 
supply our schools with 
learning and teaching aids 
of outstanding excellence. 


Boston 17 New York 11 
Atlanta 3 


Columbus 16 


Chicago 16 
Dallas 1 


San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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Kews and Lrends 


p> HR782, which raises the Federal Security Agency 
to a Department of Welfare, with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, was reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures on February 15, 1949. The bill was 
sponsored by Congressman William M. Dawson (D-IIl.) 
of Chicago with the backing of the administration. 


The Secretary of Welfare will be charged with all of 
the functions now lodged in the FSA. The President will 
name the Secretary, Under-Secretary, and two Assistant Sec- 
retaries, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Under-Secretary and Assistant Secretaries will perform 
such duties and will exercise such administrative authority as 
the Secretary may see fit to delegate to them. 


It is widely agreed that the 81st Congress will enact the 
Dawson bill, or similar legislation. 


> A splendid school-construction bill $287, has been 
introduced by Senator Neely (D-W. Va.) which clearly re- 
tains state and local control of school-building administra- 


} tion. 


If any school-construction bill is passed, it should be on 
this basis rather than a return to the WPA system of the 


federal government's making contracts with local schools. 


Executive Secretary Edgar Fuller of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers has done a fine piece of 
work in developing this bill. He and his organization, how- 
ever, are giving a very clear, first priority to the general 
federal-aid bill, $246. 


> First educational measure of the 8ist Congress to be 
reported out of committee is the public-library service demon- 
stration bill, $130. 


Hearings last year revealed that approximately 35 million 
persons in the United States were then without library 
service. 


| Inonly 11 states and the District of Columbia were there 


as many as 85% of the people to whom public-library serv- 
ice was available. 


| Rural areas are particularly in need of public-library facil- 


| ities, 


| The bill calls for $40,000-a-year-grant for five years in each 


state with which to provide demonstrations of good public- 
library service to people now without it. If the state wishes 
to match funds for public-library services, the federal gov- 
ernment would be authorized to grant up to $100,000 a year 
for each state for five years. 


$130 was drafted and sponsored by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


> A bold scheme for promoting its product with teen- 
agers has been developed by one of the big tobacco com- 
panies. The company will furnish, free of charge, eight-page 
football programs for highschool games. 

The action pictures decorating the covers are printed in 
full colors, and also in color is the big centerspread ad for 
the tobacco company. 


| How many highschools will fall for this nefarious scheme 


is anybody’s guess, but in the correspondence accompanying 
the offer the agency blandly indicates it expects more than 
5000 highschools to accept the offer. 


> Protestants and Other Americans United for Sepa- 
tation of Church and State (POAU), representing ap- 
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proximately 28 million members, observed its first anniversary 
on January oT 


Determined opposition to the use of federa! funds for 
nonpublic schools, regardless of denomination o1 auspices, 
was registered by POAU. Said Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam: 
“The issue here is not .the right of a church to maintain 
schools to educate its children, if the parents so desire 
No one questions that right. . . . But the question of public 
support for ener education does raise the issue of the 
separation of church and state. .. . To drain off vast sums 
for the support of competing sectarian systems of education 
is, in the long run, to destroy our public system.” 


The director of education in the Archdiocese of Washing- 
ton, the Very Rev. Msgr. John S. Spence, answered thru the 
press: “We are not assaulting any Constitutional principle 
when we ask that public- and parochial-school children of all 
denominations be included in government-initiated public 
welfare programs.” 


& “There is a growing tendency in this country to sup- 
press rather than out-argue ideas,” says Merle Miller in the 
Saturday Review of Literature for December 11, 1948. 


“Tf it is Communism we fear,” he continues, ‘the words 
of President James B. Conant of Harvard University in his 
address at the Herald-Tribune forum this year may be per 
tinent.”’ 


“We must,” said Conant, “examine and debate the creed of 
the Communist Party as it has been formulated and defended 
both here and in foreign lands. . . . I would go so far as to 
say that this is the number-one educational need of the 
present moment.” 


& Banning of The Nation, Scholastic, and Building Amer- 


ica has alerted the people of this country to the dangers of 
censorship. 


Immediate and widespread opposition to this suppres- 
sion of free speech has been registered. A committee of more 
than 100 prominent Americans has issued a statement vigor- 
ously opposing the ban on the grounds that it is contrary to 
American ideas of freedom and destructive of American 
principles. 


At its fall meeting in Chicago, the National Council for 
the Social Studies (an NEA department) adopted unani- 
mously a resolution condemning bans on magazines and 
newspapers, such as those imposed on The Nation, Building 
America, and Scholastic. 


The American Library Association, which has been ac- 
tive in the fight against censorship, has formed committees 
on intellectual freedom in 25 states: Calif., Colo., Conn., 
Ga., Ill, Iowa, Kans., Ky., Md., Mass., Minn., Mo., Mont., 
Nev., N. C., Oreg., Pa., S. C., S. Dak., Tenn., Texas, Utah, 
Va., Wash., Wis. 


The ban on The Nation in the state teachers colleges of 
Massachusetts has been rescinded by unanimous decision of 
the State Board of Education of Massachusetts. 


A decision to set up a censorship board for the Los 
Angeles County Public Library (Calif.) has been abandoned. 


® Today there are nearly 16 million youngsters between 
six and 12 years old, more than ever before. They account 
for more than a third of all the nation’s children. 
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» Earl James McGrath has been appointed US Com- 
missioner of Education by President Truman, subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. 


Born in Buffalo, New York, Dr. McGrath holds the B.A. 
and M. A. degrees from the University of Buffalo, and his 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. 


With a history of outstanding achievements in the field 
of education, Dr. McGrath leaves a position as professor of 
education at the University of Chicago to become the new 
US Commissioner of Education. Since finishing college, he 
has held positions as dean of administration, lecturer in psy- 
chology and professor of education, University of Buffalo, 
1930-33, 1935-38, 1940-45; specialist in higher education, 
American Council on Education, 1938-40; lecturer, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1940-41 ; assistant chief, Division of Train- 
ing and Employment, War Manpower Commission, 1942; 
dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of Iowa, 1945-48. 


The new commissioner has been a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association for many years, and since 1946 
he has served on the executive committee of the Department 
of Higher Education. 


® US Senator Wayne Morse (R, Oreg.) has reintro- 
duced his bill (S586) to create a national board of educa- 
tion to be appointed by the President. The board would con- 
sist of 11 laymen serving overlapping 11-year terms and 
would appoint the United States Commissioner of Education. 


Certain educational functions now exercised by nonedu- 
cational federal agencies, such as the school lunch program 
of the Department of Agriculture and the school savings 
program of the Treasury Department, would be placed under 
the new board. 


This organization of education in the federal government 
is strongly supported in policy statements by the NEA, AASA, 
Chief State School Officers, and other educational organi- 
zations. 


® The accrediting of nonpublic schools by state public- 
school authorities was overwhelmingly endorsed by the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators in its recent ballot- 
ing by mail. 


“Only in this way can we guarantee that the minimal edu- 
cational goals set for the public schools shall be equalled or 
exceeded in all private institutions,” read the AASA reso- 
lution. 


® Do President Truman’s proposed expenditures for 
education and welfare seem high to you? Then ponder the 
fact that they will take only 6¢ of the 1950 budget dollar. 
Sixty-three cents of that dollar will go to finance past, pres- 
ent, and future wars. The remainder, 31¢, will go to finance 
the national debt and general government expenses, states 
the Washington Educators Dispatch. 


> Final decision on whether to utilize public-school teach- 
ers in taking the 1950 Census will rest with the various edu- 
cational administrative units in the individual states, accord- 
ing to the US Commerce Department. 


» A study of the South’s needs and opportunities for 
interstate cooperation in the training of youth in technical 
and professional fields, together with immediate needs as to 
courses and research facilities, will be directed by John E. 
Ivey of the University of North Carolina. 


Purpose of the study is to provide a plan on which the 


South can build a regional educational system. 
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® More adequate provision for retirement and survivor- 
ship protection is needed in colleges and universities. 


Probably not more than half the college teachers in this 
country participate in retirement systems, according to the 
Advisory Council on Social Security to the Senate Committee 
on Finance. 


Of the 60,000 nonprofessional workers in educational insti- 
tutions, it is estimated that few have retirement protection. 


® The Association of Comics Magazine Publishers an- 
nounces that the comic-magazine industry is attempting to 
improve the standard of its product thru the adoption of a 
selfregulating code. Magazines which conform to the code 
will be indicated by the use of a seal certifying to that fact. 


It remains to be seen how well the code functions in im- 
proving the comic-book situation. 


> The role of higher education in the atomic-energy 
program will continue to be an important one,’’ says David 
E. Lilienthal, chairman, US Atomic Energy Commission. 


“Responsibilities will exist, as well, in connection with the 
intelligent and careful interpretation of the innumerable 
social and economic implications which have arisen, and 
which will continue to arise, as a result of the advent of con- 
trolled nuclear fission,”’ Mr. Lilienthal added. 


& Cleveland is to be host for the Second National Confer- 
ence on United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization between March 31 and April 2, under the 
sponsorship of the United States National Commission, whose 
chairman is Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Kansas State 
College. 


The newly-elected Director General of Unesco, Jaime 
Torres Bodet, is to keynote the conference. 


The Cleveland Council on World Affairs is the local 


clearinghouse for the conference. 


> Retirement at 70 instead of the present 65 years of age 
has been endorsed by the Chicago division of the Illinois 
Education Association. The division recommends that pupil 
welfare be safeguarded by allowing schoolboards to demand 
annual proof from teachers over 65 years of age of their 
mental and physical fitness to teach. 


® More than seven out of every 10 public highschools 
of all types in the US today are located in rural centers of 
less than 2500 population, according to a bulletin issued 
recently by the US Office of Education. 


& A 57-frame filmstrip on federal aid for education, 
Toward Better Schools for All Children—thru Federal Aid, 
has just been released by the NEA. Prints of this new federal- 
aid filmstrip may be ordered from the NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for the price of $1, which 
includes a lecture guide. Local education associations are 
urged to make immediate use of this new visual aid. 


In case a filmstrip should not be available when you 
want it from your state association, you may order a copy 
from the NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C., for 
the price of $1, which includes a lecture guide. 


This filmstrip should be shown to all kinds of lay and pro- 
fessional groups at the earliest possible moment. The ene- 
mies of federal aid are spreading their propaganda sys- 
tematically thruout the entire nation. Use this filmstrip to 
help offset this propaganda and to help insure the passage 
of federal-aid legislation in the present session of Congress 
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NEW sitles 


and revisions 


Science 


Guidance 


and Social Studtes 


on subjects your students are asking about — completely described, 
with instructions for ordering, in the latest 20-page catalog... 


Services for Teachers 


For example: 


Adventures Inside the Atom 


The story of atomic energy is told 
in simple, clear, scientifically accu- 


rate comic-book style. 


Electricity in Railroading 
Comic-book technique is used to de- 
scribe how electricity created a rev- 


olution on the rails. 


Periodic Chart of the Chemical 
Elements 


A chart suitable for classrooms or 


offices, valuable with beginning or 


advanced groups. 


Chart of the Isotopes 


This chart for advanced work shows 
all the known forms of all the basic 
elements, with a variety of other 


information. 


Careers in the Electrical Industry 


Career opportunities at General Elec- 
tric are described—in science, engi- 


neering, and business. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Clean Waters 

This beautiful movie prepared with 
the U. S. Health Service was named 
the best commercially sponsored film 
in 1947. 


Send for Your Free Copy 


Educational Service Division 
Dept. 6-235A 
General Electric Company 


Schenectady 5,N. Y, 


Please send me the latest copy of the free 
booklet of teacher 
Teachers 


rvices for 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 








~ | READING READINESS 
~~ lo 
o ‘Ya P 


PREPRIMERS 





BASIC 
SECOND READER 
. : ™ 


LITTLE 


el 


BASIC 


' eo sal 
BASIC 
FOURTH READER 
Basic 
SIXTH READER 


NEW OCF BOOKS 


J READINESS 
THIRD READERE 


vf ike 


and successful experience! 


characters to life through a warm human touch ®*® 


mature groups ° Special materials for immature learners ® 


organized plan for developing word recognition techniques. 


The New Through the Green Gate, Readiness Third Reader. 


Write us today for complete information 


ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY . 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Il. 
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--a basic program that makes learning to read a joyous 


Content that sparkles with action, surprise, humor, suspense; that brings 
Triple teaching plans 
that provide for the special needs of the superior, the average. and the im- 


Well- 


Just Published? The New Down the River Road, Readiness Second Reader; 


104 So. Lexington Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


@ Trus feature of THe Journat is an open 
forum for NEA members. Ideas and Opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 
not necessarily those of the NEA.—tue 
LDITORS. 


An Austrian Teacher Speaks 


THE teacher should be able to choose the 
most suitable method for every teaching 
problem. At no time should he bind himself 
to a single teaching method, even to the 
most developed, progressive, and modern one, 

A method too seldom tried is that of free 
work in student groups. Divided into small 
groups, the children find out the correctness 
of an opinion, a truth, or a law. They de. 
velop capacity for thinking, judging, and dis. 
cussing until a high grade of independence 
is obtained, which is necessary for every 
citizen of a republic.—AuGusT WITAK, princi- 
pal, Vienna, Austria, 

@ Tne above letter is of special interest 
since the Austrian program is generally rigid, 
formal, and pretty well dominated by the 
textbook. Mr. Witak is 


principal of one of the few schools experi- 
menting with newer methods in that country. 


teacher and the 


The Negro Coordinator 


IN THE nonsegregated school, there is defin- 
ite need for a Negro coordinator who would 
[1] help to solve social-adjustment problems 
natural to all adolescents regardless of race, 
[2] give Negro students a chance to develop 
a wellintegrated personality, [3] act as me- 
diator toward better understanding of bi- 
racial situations, [4] give the Negro students 
an adviser concerned only with their prob- 
lems and their relationship to the whole 
school, [5] create an impression in the minds 
of the Negro students of belonging to the 
school, [6] formulate an activities program 
so as to allow Negro students to have full 
range of the creative possibilities of the ad- 
olescent, [7] attempt to study the background 
of the Negro student in order to help him 
stay in school until graduation, and [8] 
foster in the students a desire for education 
as a further development of constructive 
citizenship.—MRS. MILDRED K. BYUARM, Social 
Science Department, Langston University, 
Okla. 


Recruitment Begins at Home 


TEACHERS have often held their profession 
in too low esteem. Do teachers show to stu- 
dents a happiness and satisfaction in thei 
work? Are teachers persons to be admired? 
Are their examples to be followed? Think, 
teachers, and decide whether are the 
reason voung folks in your classes do not 
wish to become teachers.—MILDRED H. COR- 
BETT, Chicago, IIl. 


you 


Domestic Teacher Exchange 
# Letters are still being received on the 
subject of domestic or interstate teacher €Xx- 
change, suggested in this column last No 
vember: 
[Continued on page 168] 
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“FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


has performed outstanding 
service to humanity in... 


OUR PLUNDERED 
PLANET 


which we hereby name ‘The 


Most Important Book of 1948.’ 


Our American resources,” says JOY ELMER 
MORGAN, Editor, NEA Journal, “have been so 
abundant that it is difficult for our people to 
realize that they are limited and that the end 
is already in sight for some of the things essen- 
tial to our present way of life. This book should 
help to wake us up. It should be given a place in 
the curriculum that would bring it to the atten- 
tion of every high school and college student for 
years to come.” 


EDUCATORS AGREE 





66OUR PLUNDERED PLANET is the sort of book that 
every schoolboy, every citizen, and every public 
official should read and ponder over.’”—H. M. 
Groy, Director University of Institute of 
Government and Public Affairs 


ilinois 














ééIt is perhaps the most convincing account of 
man’s material plight that has yet appeared. It 
is prime stuff for statesman and citizen alike. Its 
importance can hardly be exaggerated.”"—Paul B. 
Sears, Oberlin College, in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Book Review 





é¢More significant than a political and military 

history of the world is this moving account of 
the impoverishment of the earth’s biological 
balance.”’—A. G. Hall, The Scientific Monthly. 


6éIt is one of the few really important books I 
have read in recent years.” 
—Professor Earnest A. Hooton 









é¢The words are out. In time they will be heard 

around the world. They will be heard because 
they are clear, because they are simple, and 
because they are true.”—Robert M. Hutchins 


At all bookstores * $2.50 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY « BOSTON 
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YOUR PUPILS CAN BE, TOO 


Why is it that some children learn to spell new words 


correctly with ease while others master the same 


words only after time-consuming effort? 


There are definite, teachable techniques for quick 
spelling mastery of unfamiliar words. The teac hing 
of these techniques is the unique achievement of 
GOALS IN SPELLING. When you use these texts, 
vour pupils learn how fo spell, not mere ‘ly how to spell 
a limited list of words. 


GET BETTER RESULTS 


Schools using GOALS IN SPELLING get better 
results than those using ordinary texts. Typical is the 
comment made by Mildred Marona, a teacher with 
fifteen years’ experience, “GOALS IN SPELLING is 
the best planned program of study in spelling that 
I have ever used.” As a result more schools today use 


GOALS IN SPELLING than any other spelling series. 


Let us show you how you can make spelling your 
school’s outst: anding curriculum success. The coupon 
below brings you A Program for Growth in Spelling 
Power. This booklet shows how you can accomplish 
more with the same effort. 


GOALS IN SPELLING by Wickey and Lambader 
gives you all of these features: 


® A continuous word analysis program 

® Phonics skills applied to spelling 

© A graded program of dictionary skills 

© A special dictionary with every unit (grades 4-6) 
© Variety in every lesson 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. N-14 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 
A Program for Growth in Spelling Power. 


ee 


ADDRESS. 


CITY 
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**4n oasis in the desert .. .”’ 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


A Basic Series for Grades 2-9 


Writes an experienced Wisconsin teacher 
“This series may be looked upon as an oasis in the desert 
of textbooks for the English program in our schools. It is by 
far superior to any series that has come to my attention in 


many years. 


An examination of these textbooks will be time 


well spent by anyone wishing to introduce a new book for the 


English course.” 


Responses like this have led to the adoption of LEARNING 
ESSENTIAL ENGLISH in Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, South Carolina and cities and counties from 


coast to coast. 


Teachers’ Manuals—Answer Books—Pupils’ Notebooks 


Write for a wall chart showing the 
content, method, and organization of 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


The New S.V.E. 


“INSTRUCTOR” 300 
Tri-Purpose * 2”x 2” Slides - Filmstrips 


300 - Watts 


Designed for school and classroom use, the new 
S.V.E. “Instructor” -300 is the fimest 2” x 2” Tri- 
Purpose projector ever to carry the S.V.E. name. 


It can be threaded in quick “‘push-in style’ or in 
the conventional manner. Film advances smoothly, 
without scratching or marring. There is no light 
spill. Maximum screen brilliance is assured with 
an improved optical system in which all elements 
have been coated. And, the finish is a new and 
attractive Morocco Bronze Crackle with satin 
chrome trim. 


Complete with semi-automatic slide changer, 
coated 5” objective lens, film rewind take-up and 
leatherette carrying case, the “Instructor’’ 300 is 
being introduced at $90.00. 


Ask for more details on the 
new “‘Instructor’’ 300 


Now At Your Dealer! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Chicago 6 New York 3 
San Francisco 5 
Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 


f HOW TO ‘STUDY | 


COPYRIGHT 48 GERRTTC ZwART 


MINK ABOUT 
THEM~ 


OL y 
ee Then AND Ree 


“<= THEM 


y\S SUFFERN, N.Y. Es 


A FILMSTRIP STORY 


| Complete in 68 Lively Humorous 


Frames! 


This newest slidefilm is a sure fire answer to 
the most puzzling teaching problem of all 
time, getting the pupil to want to study. 


Using the Army style of cartooning, HOW 
TO STUDY portrays “Joe” and how he 
overcame his study troubles. It is a powerful 
tool from seventh grade up, in establishing 
successful study habits. 


peer" Insured - - - - + $3.00 


| VIsuAL ScIENCEs, 599N, Suffern, N. Y. 


ic £. 


[Continued from page 166] 


How many good teachers are slowly 
coming the victims of routine? How many 
would be rejuvenated by a change of scene 
and a new teaching experience? How many, 
on tenure or otherwise secure in their pro. 
fessional status, would not like to experience 
the challenge of a new teaching job or even 
a different geographical location, but feel 
they cannot risk all they have built to apply 
for a new post? 

Possibilities of a plan of teacher exchange 
within the US are limitless. Imagine hoy 
welcome a Far-Western teacher would be in 
the East! PLA groups would grab him fo; 
talks about his community. Students would 
flock to register with him just for the mutual, 
refreshing experience. The exchange teacher 
would once again become vibrant, alive, and 
enthusiastic, and he would respond to his 
exchange post as he did to his first teaching 
job.—c. G. woopHousE, chairman, English de. 


partment, Klamath Union Highschool, Kla- 
math Falls, Oreg. 


I KNOW teachers who would benefit greatly 
by such experience and who would un- 
doubtedly be of greater value to the home 
system. I. am thinking of the unlimited 
possibilities of inservice training as well as 
of the contributions that could be brought 
to the teacher-exchange 
MILLER, general education 
tramck, Mich. 


systemM—HELEN R. 
director, Ham- 


As A veteran of two distinct exchanges, 
one to San Jose, Calif., and the other to 
Honolulu, T.H., I feel that the _ benefits 
which result in goodwill, in broader edu 
cational concepts, in better understanding 
and in widening the pupils’ horizon are 
limitless. 


For the teacher of the social sciences, the 


geography, and the history of the local com- 


munity, as well as customs and _ traditions 
peculiar to that locale could never be as 
similated as well thru books or travel.—IsoBEL 
M. CHENEY, treasurer, 


Club, Somerville, Mass. 


Somerville Teachers 


The Journal 


I BELIEVE that there is no education maga- 
zine that I could secure for my schoolboard 
that would mean so much for our school 
system as our own NEA JourNAL, Among 
many favorable results, the reading of THE 
Journat had an influence in securing the 
unanimous support of the board on the new 
salary schedule which they unanimously 
adopted to go into effect as of April 1, 1949 
VARNEY, superintendent of schools, 
Stoneham, Mass. 


Dors “A Career Conference” in the De 


| cember JouRNAL point not only to a great 
| need for many such discussions, but also to 


a very great need for a thoro and vigorous 
reconsideration of guidance and the educ& 
tional offerings of the vast majority of our 


| secondary schools and schools of higher edu: 


cation? 
The question is asked with particular ref- 


| erence to public schools and institutions that 


have definite reasons to be interested in edu 
cation to meet the needs of our masses—the 
four-fifths—as well as the needs of the one 
fifth.—HENRY RHETTA, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Outlook for America 


T IS the business of education to lessen 

hysteria and complacency by developing 
among the people a better understanding of 
history, a more accurate knowledge of current 
affairs, a will to perform their civic duties, 
and a more judicial and openminded attitude 
toward the changes which are an inevitable 
part of the growth of civilization. 

The two big questions now are: Will there 
be a depression? Will there be war with Russia? 
Time alone will give the answers—time and 
our own intelligence and purpose. ‘The war 
threw national and world economies badly 
out of balance. Continued excessive prepara- 
tion for war makes it difficult to achieve the 
adjustments necessary to restore a reasonable 
balance. Adjustments there are certain to be. 
They may come gradually with a minimum of 
unemployment. ‘They could come too sudden- 
ly, with wide unemployment and serious con- 
sequences. Depressions are caused by many 
forces, but in our country there is a large psy- 
chological factor. Three-fourths of the prod- 
ucts of American industry would be regarded 
as luxuries in any other country. This means 
that people—if they become alarmed—can get 
along without many of these products and hold 
onto their money. If they start to do so on a 
large scale, fear spreads, factories close, and 
unemployment follows. 

On the other hand, payments on account 
of social security, interest on the public debt, 
and expenditures for public works tend to keep 
the money flow from falling as it did in the 
early thirties. It is difficult to control depres- 
sions by law. ‘Teachers can help by emphasiz- 
ing fundamentals. Millions of individuals each 
acting intelligently according to principle can 
do much to keep our economy on an even 
keel. Let everyone be sure he is giving full 
value and more for the money he receives for 
his labor or his products—more of the spirit 
of giving, less of getting. Avoid debt so far as 
possible. Education, health, housing, and tools 


are exceptions which justify reasonable debt. 
Spend less money on parasitic activities—drink- 
ing, smoking, night life, gambling—and more 
on abiding values of home, church, school, 
and community. Be generous in your buying 
of what you need, for we live in a generous 
country, but insist on getting value received. 
Refuse to be stampeded into one extreme or 
the other. 

War with Russia is not inevitable either now 
or later. People around the world are getting 
tired of military domination and are swinging 
more to the civilian point of view. European 
recovery is getting underway. The United 
Nations and its related agencies are developing 
a new world statesmanship. In spite of its short 
comings, UN has outstanding achievements 
to its credit. The formulation of its Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights may well mark 
one of the great turning points in world his- 
tory. 

Neither Russia nor the United States could 
improve its position by “winning” a war 
against the other. Both would be poorer, and 
the world would be left in chaos for genera- 
tions. We have faith to believe that right and 
reason will ultimately prevail. 

In the long run, the destiny of our country 
will depend upon what we purpose in our 
hearts—upon forces of the mind and spirit. 
We close with a statement whose source we do 
not know, but which expresses a thought most 
timely for these days: 

“Why were the SAINTS saints? BECAUSE 
they were cheerful when it was difficult to be 
cheerful; patient when it was difficult to be 
patient; AND BECAUSE they pushed on 
when they wanted to stand still; and kept si- 
lent when they wanted to talk; and were agree- 
able when they wanted to be disagreeable. 
THAT WAS ALL. It was quite simple, and 
always will be.” 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


Faith and hope are always tonics. 
Magmfy intelligence; glorify character. 


* Teach each child to WANT to do his part. 


% There can be no life and growth without change. 
* The GREAT immorality 1s lack of worthy purpose. 
ns . 


° War carries wm its train the very miseries it seeks to 
escape 

% One is educated by what he REFUSES to do as well as 

by what he does. 


The under-use of memory is as damaging to sound education 
as its Over-use. 


% The Constitution of the United States cannot be upheld 
unless the children are taught 
* Democracy above every other form of commumity life de- 


mands integrity and intelligence 
% No one has really begun to be educated until he can do 
something that has never been done before 


*, 
7 


The world revolution now underway is the product o 
America, whose evolution has shattered the old political 
and economic order. 


°, 
“~* 


Americans are spending so much for things which are use 
less or harmful that no worthwhile activity should suffer 


for lack of funds. 


Goals for Local Associations 


lr ts now recognized by thoughtful students of pro- 
fessional organization that strong, active local associa- 
tions are the foundation of an effective unified profes- 
sion. One of the first steps is to determine for each 
state the number and character of local associations 
which would exist if an ideal organization were per- 
fected. That gives a yardstick against which to measure 
present achievement and may serve as a basis for setting 
goals looking toward the complete organization of 
the profession with every teacher at work on our 
common problems. 


Time for Statehood for Hawaii 


Every NEA member who has attended the meetings 
of our Representative Assembly remembers with pleas- 
ure the fine contribution which the teachers of Hawaii 
always make. They rank at the very top professionally 
and have supported for years united dues for local, 
state, and national associations. The people of Hawaii 
are loyal and thrifty. The territory paid into the fed- 
eral treasury more than $100,000,000 internal revenue 
last year. Hawaii is ready for statehood. She should be 
admitted to our family of states this year. If you agree, 
why not write your Congressman urging such action? 









Teachers Salaries, 1946-47 


Ir 1s desirable to keep before the members of our 
profession the figures for average teachers salaries by 
states as they become available from year to year, even 
tho any table of comparable figures is out of date be. 
fore it can be assembled. 

The following table shows the average salaries of 
classroom teachers, principals, and other instructional 
personnel in public elementary and secondary schools 
for 1946-47, these being the most recent data available 
from the US Office of Education. The figures in this 
table continue those given on this page each year for 
several years usually in the March JouRNAL. The na- 
tional average for 1941-42 was $1507: for 1942-43, $1599; 
for 1943-44, $1728: for 1944-45, 51846; for 1945-46, 
$1995; for 1946-47, $2254: for 1947-48, $2550*: for 
1948-49, $2750*. 

It will be noted that the average salary in the highest 
state is more than three times that in the lowest state. 
The passage of $246 providing federal aid for general 
education would markedly increase salaries in states 
where they are now lowest. These figures emphasize 
the importance of uniting our entire profession around 
the Victory Action Program in order that we may 
work more effectively for better conditions in keeping 
with the NEA goal of a minimum salary of at least 
$2400 a year for qualified beginning teachers who ar 
college graduates, with annual increments running up 
to $6000 for additional training and experience. 














Average Average 
Rank State Salary Rank State Salary 
[1] California $3304 [24] New Hamp. $1981 
[2] New York 3302 [25] Louisiana 1959 
[3] Mass. 2852 [26] Florida 1939 
[4] New Jersey 2837 [27] lowa 1922 
[5| Connecticut 2790 [28] Oklahoma 1920 
(6| Illinois 2681 [29] Texas 1915 
[7] Michigan 2635 (30} Kansas 1904 
(8] Washington 2628 [31] Missouri 187] 
[9] Oregon 2461 [32] Virginia 1845 
{10} Maryland 2443 [33] Montana 1838 
[11] Indiana 2433 [34] Wyoming 1810 
{12} Delaware 2416 [34] No. Carolina 1810 
[13] Rhode Island 2414 {36| South Dakota 1711 
(14) Arizona 2368 |36| W. Virginia 1711 
[15] Ohio 2350 (38| Nebraska 1696 
[16] New Mexico 2307 |39| Vermont 1672 
[17| Pennsylvania 2304 |40! Georgia 1618 
[18] Utah 2269 (41 Maine 1586 
[19] Wisconsin 2259 (42! North Dakota 1486 
National Average $2254 ws reine pe cal 
(20) Nevada 2175 [45] Alabama 1443 
[21] Colorado 2170 [46] So. Carolina 1298 
[22] Idaho 2117 [47] Arkansas 1255 
[23] Minnesota 2050 [48] Mississippi 984 


* Close estimates by NEA Research Division. 
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59 
139 
122 
120 
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596 
572 
518 
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ECENTLY, I was in Western 
R Europe, behind the Iron Curtain, 
in the Soviet Union itself. I talked to 
heads of states, to men in business, 
men in the professions, labor leaders, 
journalists, and educators, 

1 came home with this conviction: 
The democratic world at the moment 
is not winning in the struggle against 
international communism, 

Industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion has materially risen in Western 
Europe. But many basic causes of com- 
munism still remain. I would be dis- 
honest if I gave you any other report. 
It would be fatal selfdeception not to 
recognize unpleasant facts. 

The peace of the world depends on 
more than erecting roadblocks to di- 
rect Soviet expansion. We misunder- 
stand Soviet Russia completely if we 
believe that she puts her main reliance 
on the Red Army for territorial gains. 

She utilizes communist parties all 
around the world to exploit economic 
and political weaknesses and inyjus- 
tices. The of Moscow 
number in the millions. They are in 
every country. In the intensity of their 
zeal, they'll make any sacrifice, take 
any kind of physical beating. 

For us in the western democratic 
world, this means that what we do or 
fail to do is vastly more important 
than what Russia does. 


missionaries 


Have We Understood Communism? 

We have not been meeting in a 
sane and intelligent way the bold and 
audacious challenge of communism 
for total world domination. We need 
to take a fresh look at ourselves—and 
our ways and our means. 

Are we still thinking of communism 
as “the Russian experiment” which 
will dry up and blow away? Are we 
still pitching pennies in a wishing 
well and trusting that the people of 
Russia will rise up against their com- 
munist masters? 

Are we still thinking of communism 
as a lunatic fringe? As a fly-by-night 
doctrine of unorganized and undis- 
ciplined crack-pots? If so, we are 
flirting with disaster. 

Some of us have called for war with 
Russia, the sooner the better, in vain 
hope that we could get it over with 
and be done with the menace of com- 
munism. But the blunt truth is that 
Russia could be reduced to rubble, 
and that wouldn’t destroy interna- 
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Ideology 


FOR 


ERIC JOHNSTON 


President, Motion Picture Association 
of America 


tional communism. War won't blot 
out communism. 

And raging against communism— 
raking the dictionary for invectives— 
is juvenile and futile. War-talk and 
hysteria are more than fallacious an- 
swers to communism. They give power- 
the the 


communists to turn against us. 


ful weapons into hands of 


Learning about Communism 

We need first to acquire all the 
knowledge we can about communism. 
In any contest, there is great advan- 
tage in knowing all one can about 
one’s competitor, his strong points 
and his weak points. 

We know so little about commu- 
nism, and we need to know so much. 
We need to know how communism is 
planted and how it takes root in the 
minds of men. 

We have been inclined to lump 
communists in one all-embracing cate- 
gory and blind ourselves to the clear 
evidence that there are many reasons 
why men turn communist. 

Why should an American—living in 


a. 


The salaries paid to educators 
in our country—from kinder- 
garten up thru college—are a 
national disgrace. Teachers 
are the men and women who 
are the searchers for truth in 
our civilization. The search for 
truth is the sublime mission of 
life.—Eric Johnston 


- 


the most favored, prosperous country 
in the world—become a communist? 
But we have American communists. 

The very existence of communists 
in America—and Switzerland and 
Sweden—tells us that communism is 


DEMOCRACY 


no longer just an appeal to the work- 
ers to unite. 

Today communism bids boldly for 
the intellectual, the disgruntled, the 
credulous, and the cultured—as well 
as the hungry, the poor, and the mis- 


erable. 
Types of Communists 
First, there is the Lenin type—the 


doctrinaires, the the 
fanatics. They are willing to take any 


revolutionists, 


risk to gain their ends. Such are the 
men who rule Russia. 

Second, there is the intellectual com- 
munist. He may be utterly sincere in 
a faith that 


tering arm for the hopeless. 


communism is the shel- 
Third, there is the man-against-the- 
world communist. He may have a per- 
sonal grievance against the old order 
the child- 
hood memory of injustice to himsel! 
or his family. 
Or, again, 
ability to move ahead in a democratic 
world, he that 
nism will give him rebirth. 
Fourth, the 
immature communist. 


—racial discrimination or 


frustrated by his in 


may believe commu 


emotionally 
He may be 
snared by the communist appeal for 
brotherhood of man. He may see it as 


the only way for him to help reform 
the world. 


there Is 


Or he may simply have gulped the 
story that communism will inevitably 
rule the world, and he wants to be on 
the winning side. Caught young, this 
type of communist often falls away 
from the faith as he learns to think 
for himself and understands that he 
was duped by false promises. 

Fifth, there is the stomach-commu 
nist. He turns to communism in sheer 
desperation. He is hungry. The de- 
mocracy he has known seems to have 
failed him, and the new and more re- 
sound‘*ng communism 
ring loud in ears which belong to a 
starving body. 


promises of 


Communism dangles before the 
man who has nothing at all the prom 


ise of a plot of land, a share in a fac- 
tory, any material inducement he may 
want. It with v littering 
pledges that communism made marked 
Italy, are 
card-carrying communists than 


was such 


headway in where there 
more 
in any other country outside of Russia. 

Ihe great rank and file of commun- 
ists and communist sympathizers in 
the noncommunist world today come 
in this filth type. The worker level is 
where the main event of 


thc arena 


“democracy vs communism” is being 
fought. 
Russia cannot create the condi- 
tions in which communism takes root. 
But she aggravates and takes advan- 
tage of them. She exploits them to the 
thru 


with democracy. 


utmost her ideological warfare 


Shifting Methods 


Basic communist dogma remains 
fixed, and so do its objectives. But 
its methods and approaches are as 


the skilled 


boxer. Just as communism plays on 


shifty as footwork otf a 
the varying susceptibilities of different 
kinds of individuals, its approach may 
vary trom country to country. 
the land is a 
fundamental dogma of communist ide- 
ology, but look at the different tactical 
approaches in Italy and France. 

In Italy, where farm land is held in 
huge estates, the communists promise 


Collectivization of 


to distribute the holdings among the 
people. 

In France, where there is wide dif- 
fusion of land ownership, the com- 
munists have submerged propaganda 


about land division and have con- 
centrated on the injustices of indus- 
trial workers. 


Capitalizing on the injustices of es- 
tablished systems is the negative side 
of the technic. On the 
more positive side, Russia is trying to 
buy people with the promise of a bet- 
ter tomorrow for themselves and their 


communist 


children. Communism has something 
for everybody in its promise of a ma- 
terialistic Utopia. It is going to end 
war, it says, and all depressions, all 
want, all injustice, all inequalities. 

Her propaganda salesmen skilfully 
whitewash the hardships, sufferings, 
and injustices in Russia in the last 
30 years and in the satellite countries 
in the last few years. 

We may laugh at the communist 
promises and call them preposterous, 
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but millions of people believe them. 
The ability of communism to use the 
erievances of the masses as ladders to 
power is a deadly serious thing. It 
converts its ideology to power, then 
entrenches that power irreversibly by 
police-state methods. 

No country thus tar has thrown off 
communism once it has come into 
power, because the secret ballot goes 


out when the secret police come in. 


The Democratic Ideology 


Communism is selling our weak- 
nesses. We should be able to sell some 
of our strengths. And the sooner we 
the 


powerlul story we'll have to tell. 


overcome our weaknesses more 


What is the democratic ideology? 
What we ought to be selling is that 
the indtwwidual is the most precious 
thing on earth. 

That's the cardinal democratic con- 
cept. If all the world really believed 
in it and gave all the 
things which communism rails against 
would gradually disappear. 

How could there war or in- 
justice or discrimination or class strug- 


reality to it, 


be 


gle if all people set a precious value 
on life itself? 

How could man anywhere be denied 
the right to choose freely the type ol 
political, social, and economic order 
he desires if man is a sovereign being? 

But can't the hungry 
masses of the world to buy the concept 
of democracy when the stomach does 
the thinking for the mind. 

Performance and works are the best 
tools we can employ to combat com- 
munism and build up democracy. The 
enormity of this task is just coming 
to light as our vast program of mutual 


we expect 


aid to improve living standards 
around the world begins to unfold. 
We are finding more economic and 
political and moral decay than we 
expected. This must be rooted out. 


Relief and Reconstruction 

We would be cheating the Ameri- 
can taxpayer if the money went only 
for relief and not for reconstruction. 
We would be betraying democracy if 
this money were used to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. 

Our economic recovery program is 
one answer to stomach-communism. 
Necessary as it is, we can’t depend 
on ECA alone. Other measures must 
be taken. 7 


To undertake and underwrite a pro- 


eram of worldwide industrialization 
ona businesslike basis is a part of our 
responsibility. Industrialization is al- 
ways the key way to lift living stand. 
in- 
creases Output per manhour and this 


ards — because industrialization 
is the only way that living standards 
can be raised. 

The or- 
ganizing on a global scale to utilize 
fully all the world’s natural and hu- 
man resources. It means organizing 


program I suggest means 


for recovery, tor reclamation, for intel- 
ligent land use, and for the proper 
flow of capital. 

lo do these things, I should like 
to see us set up a permanent World 
Economic Development Corporation 
—a fusion of government funds and 
the capital of private enterprise. 

Such a 
permanent 


would involve a 
item us—an 
item accepted as a necessity, just as we 


program 

budget for 
accept the permanent budget item for 
our armed forces. One is prevention; 
the other, protection. 

Hand in hand with a development 
corporation, | propose a vast exten- 
sion of “partnership capitalism.” Part- 
American 
private capital and business genius 
in partnership with the capital, the 
manpower, and the resources of other 


nership capitalism means 


countries. Its purpose is cooperative 
development of industry and = com- 
merce among nations. 

In this way, America makes avail- 
able to the world the American capi- 
talist with his dollars and_ technics. 
While government aid and partner- 
ship capitalism are entirely different 
in approach, they complement each 
other in their ultimate objectives. 

This sounds staggering in scope. 
But so are the stakes. This is a mo- 
ment when the whole civilized world 
wavers between a life of living death 
or a better life than the world has 
ever known. 

What could we possibly lack in 
capacity to lead the world along the 
way to peace-without-war and_ free- 
dom-without-want except faith in our- 
selves. 

And in this rededication to faith we 
can look to our men and women in 
education perhaps more than to any 
other single group in America. 

—From an address before the Towa 
State Education Association, Novem- 
ber 5, 1948. 
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TORK $246 by the Senate 

Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare was interrupted during late 
January and in February by two fac- 
tors: [1] a drive to amend $246 by 
adding thereto a Title IL providing 
federal aid for a school health pro- 
eram and [2] the heavy pressure for 


on 


immediate hearings on pending labor 
bills. 

The priority given labor hearings 
does not mean loss of support for or 
interest in $246 or similar legislation. 

Neither does the unsuccessful effort 
1o incorporate a health bill as Title II 
in $246 indicate a weakening of the 
support of Title IT advocates for the 
veneral-aid measure. 


What Title II Proposed 

The object of Title Il was to ear- 
mark approximately $25 million per 
annum to be expended for health and 
related services to school-age children. 

Usually reliable sources of informa- 
tion indicated that such funds were to 
have been administered thru the US 
Office of Education and the regularly 
established state educational agencies 
for public elementary and public sec- 
ondary schools. 

In the case of services to nonpublic 

children, the funds 
been administered thru 
agreements between the US Office of 


school were to 


have direct 
Education and the local nonpublic 


school or nonpublic school system. 
This procedure, which bypasses state 
educational agencies and state gov- 
ernment, contradicts the basic princi- 
ple of state administration and state 
control written directly into $246. 

In that respect, the proposed addi- 
tion of Title II to $246 suggested an 
incongruity which would have com- 
pelled some Senators in support of 
the legislation to advocate state con- 
trol in Title I and to oppose it in 
Title IT. 

NEA Favors Health Program 

In its legislative policies, the NEA 
declares that “Congress should pro- 
vide funds, to be administered thru 


public agencies and under public con- 
trol, to strengthen the health and 
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NOT YET OUT OF THE WOODS 


physical-education program for all 
children in all schools and colleges.” 
the Senate Com- 


mittee to keep separate the general- 


The decision of 


aid bill and proposals for federal aid 
health 
sound. The issues involved in the two 


to underwrite a program is 
programs are not identical. Education 
and health in 
separate bills if each is to be accorded 
a chance to stand on its own merits. 


should be considered 


Delay Is Dangerous 
The original intent of Senator El- 
bert D. chairman the 
Senate Committee, was to report the 
bill early in January and to push for 
immediate passage in the Senate. For 
that intent 

not been accomplished. 


Thomas, ol 


substantial reasons, has 
As the session grows older, the pres- 


fields 


than education will increase. Competi- 


sures for legislation in other 
tion will be keen for priority con- 
sideration. In the light of that fact, 
the generous prophecies of the press 
and radio that the federal-aid-to-edu- 
cation program will certainly be en- 
acted in this session of the Congress, 
while most encouraging, should 
nevertheless be construed as warning 
The 


legislation is no more than well-started 


signals against overconfidence. 


on its way “out of the woods.” 
State 
tion leaders and leaders in lay groups 


and local education associa- 


wanting the early enactment of $246 
mav wish to express their concern by 
writing to their Senator if he is a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The Committee membership fol- 
lows: Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
(Utah), chairman; Senators Liste 
Hill (Ala.), Matthew M. Neely (W. 
Va.), Paul H. Douglas (Ill.), Hubert 
H. Humphrey (Minn.), James E. 
Murray (Mont.), Claude Peppei 
(Fla.), and Garrett L. Withers (Ky.) 
—all Democrats; Senators Robert A. 
Taft (Ohio), George D. Aiken (Vt.), 
H. Alexander Smith (N. J.), Wayne 
Morse (Oreg.), and Forrest C. Donnell 
(Mo.) —all Republicans. 

S246- is said on what is believed to 


be good authority to be ready for a 
favorable report from the Committee. 
Undoubtedly the will 
amend the measure 
respects prior to advancing it for floor 
debate and a vote. 

Amendments will certainly 
change $45 to $50 in the formula and 
lift the foundation program from an 
expenditure level of $50 to $55 pet 


Committee 


in some minor 


almost 


pupil in average daily attendance. The 
over-all authorization of $300,000,000 
per annum is sufficient today to justify 
such modification in the act. 

Whether the Committee will favor- 
ably report $246 prior to favorable 
action on a health bill remains to be 
seen. The probability now is that the 
two measures will be advanced simul- 
taneously from the Committee to the 
full Senate. 

Just when this will happen is not 
known. Senate hearings on labor leg- 


islation are scheduled to terminate 
February 23. Action on $246 before 
that time is highly improbable. 
Whether the bill will be made the 


next order of business following the 
close of labor hearings is an open ques- 
tion as of this date (February 18). 


House Hearings To Be Scheduled 

\pproximately 20 general-aid bills 
have been introduced to date in the 
House. Many are, 
principles, similar to $246. 


of these in basic 
It remains probable that an admin- 
bill will introduced 
the near future. [See page 177.] 
Extended House hearings are an- 
ticipated. These will not get under 
way until the Committee on 
Education and Labor has completed 
hearings on the Taft-Hartley Law and 
some other pending labor bills. It is 
estimated that such hearings will not 
be concluded earlier than March 15-20. 
Of greatest immediate importance 
to the development of the federal-aid 
program, is the need for friendly, pel 
sonal letters, addressed to members of 


istration be in 


House 


the Senate, from all over the country 
urging them to move to early action 
on 8246. 

—R. B. MARSTON, director, NEA Leg- 
islatwwe—Federal Relations Division. 
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North Carolina 
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AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY (D) 
Pennsylvania 


TOM STEED (D) 
Ohio Oklahoma 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 


INCE all bills 
involving fed- 
eral aid to educa- 
tion 


are referred 


to the House 
Committee on 
Education and 


Labor, we are 
here 


pictures of mem- 


publishing 





bers of that com- 


JOHN LESINSKI (D) 


Michigan mittee. 
ee THE JOURNAL 
wrote each mem- 
ber of the committee: “We shall be 


glad to publish with your picture any 
statement up to 30 words which you 
wish to make on federal aid to 
without federal 
control of their policies to help the 
states meet their current responsibili- 
ties to the children.” 

The following statements have been 


Way 


our public schools 


received as we go to press: 

lugustine B. Kelley, Pennsylvania: 
“The need for federal aid to educa- 
tion has never been greater, and pos- 
sibility of its enactment never brighter. 
his Congress can make a lasting con- 
tribution by immediate passage of this 
legislation.” 

John S. Wood, Georgia: “The mil- 
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ADAM C. POWELL, JR. (D) 





JOHN S. WOOD (D) 


New York Georgia 


ROY W. WIER (D) 


SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 
Minnesota (R) 


Pennsylvania 


lions of Americans who have long 
cherished the hope for equality of ed- 
ucational opportunity all our 
youths thru federal aid without fed- 
eral control, must be heartened at the 
prospect that this may be realized dur- 
ing this session of Congress.” 

Cleveland M. Bailey, West Virginia: 
“T am in favor of federal aid for edu- 
cation. However, I shall insist on safe- 
guards to insure complete state and 
local autonomy.” 

Leonard Irving, Missouri: “I am 
gratified that the leadership of the 
House has honored me with a place 
on the Committee on Education and 
Labor, because it will afford me an op- 
portunity to work on educational leg- 
islation needed by states with pro- 
that such funds shall be ad- 
ministered by states themselves after 
minimum re- 


for 


visions 
meeting standards 
quired.” 

Carl D. Perkins, Kentucky: “Tam in 
favor of $300,000,000 a year in grants 
to states at the outset to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities by increasing 
teachers salaries and providing better 
facilities in public schools.” 

Charles R. Howell, New Jersey: “As 
a longtime advocate of federal aid to 
education, with controls largely left to 





JOHN F. KENNEDY (D) 
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fey % 
WINGATE H. LUCAS (0) 


Massachusetts Texas 







































RALPH W. GWINN (R) WALTER E. BREHM (Rf) 
New York Ohio 


LABOR 


the states and local boards, I hope 
such legislation can be speedily offered 
and passed.” 

Hugo §. Sims, South Carolina: “Fed- 
eral aid to education without federal 
control is the first step toward solving 
existing problems in states with low 
per-capita income. It will be a boon 
to South Carolina.” 

Andrew Jacobs, Indiana: “Equal 
educational opportunities are in the 
public good. Only thru the federal 
government can the poor sections be 
equalized with the wealthier sections 
of our country.” 

Thomas H. Burke, Ohio: ‘I believe 
that the bill to be enacted by Congress 
should provide for grants to the states 
for new. school buildings and _ opera- 
tions, without using such grants to 
control policy.” 

Tom Steed, Oklahoma: “I intend to 
support a bill for federal aid to educa- 
tion 7f it provides for simple cash pay- 
ments to the states without undue fed- 
eral intervention, and if it precludes 
mixing of church and state and does 
not interfere with those states now 
maintaining separate schools.” 

Roy W. Wier, Minnesota: “I do 
hope and trust, with my interest in 4 
better educational system for every 
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CLEVELAND M. BAILEY (D) 


LEONARD IRVING (D) 
Missouri 





West Virginia 


WINT SMITH (R) 
Kansas 





CARROLL D. KEARNS (R) 
Pennsylvania 


boy and girl in our country, that I 
shall have the opportunity in the Con- 
eress to further offer aid and service to 
our free public schools.” 

Ralph W. Gwinn, New York: “We 
are allowed 30 words to offset nearly 
) years NEA propaganda. Democratic 
requires presentation both 
sides. Write me House Office Building, 
Washington for Implicetions of Fed- 
eral Aid and Control of Education.” 

Walter E. Brehm, Ohio: “Increased 
educational opportunities will go far 
toward solving our social and eco- 
nomic problems. All citizens should 
have ample opportunity for a liberal 
education.” 

Carroll D. Kearns, Pennsylvania: 
“The American child is the greatest 
collateral in America. To differentiate 
between foreign aid and federal aid is 
most confusing. It can’t be proper to 
aid millions abroad, and a crime to 
do likewise at home.” 

Thruston B. Morton, Kentucky: “I 
lavor federal aid for education to be 
handled as generally prescribed in the 
bill for that purpose which passed the 
Senate during the 80th Congress.” 

Harold H. Velde, Wlinois: “As a for- 
mer school teacher, I am aware of the 
need for better educational facilities 


proc ess 
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CARL D. PERKINS (D) 


Kentucky New Jersey 


RICHARD M. NIXON (R) 


California MORTON (R) 


Kentucky 


thruout America. The future of our 
country lies in the proper education of 
our children of today.” 


House Subcommittee on 
Federal Aid to Education 


Membership of the important 
House Subcommittee on Federal Aid 
to Education was recently reported as 
follows: 


DEMOCRATS 


Graham A. Barden, North Carolina, 
chairman. 

John S. Wood, Georgia. 

John F. Kennedy, Massachusetts. 

Wingate H. Lucas, Texas. 

Charles R. Howell, New Jersey. 

Hugo S. Sims, South Carolina. 

Tom Steed, Oklahoma. 


REPUBLICANS 


Walter E. Brehm, Ohio. 
Carroll D. Kearns, Pennsylvania. 
Ralph W. Gwinn, New York. 
Thruston B. Morton, Kentucky. 


This is the subcommittee which will 
hold hearings on federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bills. It is, in a very real sense, 
“the litthe Congress” which will largely 
determine the fate of school measures 
pending in the 81st Congress. 


CHARLES R. HOWELL 


THRUSTON BALLARD 





& 4% 


HUGO S. SIMS (D) 


South Carolina Indiana 





THOMAS H. WERDEL (R) 


California IHinois 


US HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


General-Aid Bills 
In addition to $246 (see page 175), 
many general-aid bills have been in 
troduced in the Senate and 
[hese are important in the main be 
they 


House. 


cause demonstrate the substan- 
tial interest in general-aid legislation 
shown by Senators and Representa 
tives. These bills, with a few excep- 
tions, adhere to principles of $246. 
Included among the general-aid bills 
the 
the 8lst Congress are the following: 
HRI1I36 =6(Battle, D-Ala.), HR400 
(Harris, D-Ark.), HR569 (Whitten, 
D-Miss.), HR814 (Whitaker, D-Ky.), 
HR&887 (Morrison, D-La.), HR952 
(Morton, R-Ky.), HR956 (Polk, D 


introduced to date in House in 


Ohio), HR1144 (Golden, R-Ky.), 
HR1218 (Hays, D-Ark.), HR1225 
(Kearns, R-Pa.), HRI1558 (Perkins, 
D-Ky.), HR1570 (Fogarty, D-R.L), 


HR1850 (Wood, Ga.), and HR1760 
(Javits, R-N.Y.). 

It is not any of 
bills bill of 
prime interest in the House. There 
that the administration 
will offer a bill, which would be the 


certain whether 


these will become the 


are reports 


chief reference point for the com- 
mittee. 





ANDREW JACOBS (D) 


HAROLD H. VELDE (R) 






































DENVER VOTES BONDS 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 






A bond campaign is successful because 


the people understand what has to be 


done for Denver's own children. 


ITH a vote of better than seven 

to one, citizens of Denver ap- 
proved on October 11, 1948, a school- 
bond issue of $21,000,000 for the erec- 
tion of new buildings, additions to 
existing structures, and the replace- 
ment of several obsolete schools. 

Plans for the bond election were de- 
veloped many months in advance, 
with the board of education and 
school administrators concurring in 
the philosophy that the request for 
financing a building program should 
follow a period of community educa- 
tion with regard to the needs of the 
schools. 
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KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER 


and 
A. HELEN ANDERSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado 
and Director of Publications 
Denver Public Schools, respectively 





The need tor new elementan 
schools had been substantiated by 4 
study conducted by the Bureau of 
Susiness Research of the University of 
Denver and the Research Department 
of the Denver Public Schools. 
Based on the figures provided by 
the Colorado Bureau of Vital Statis. | 
tics, supplemented by those of schoo} 
enrolments and a field survey, this 
study predicted the approach of 4 
veritable tidal wave of 
school enrolments. 


elementary. 
In fact, there wer 
already twice as many kindergarten | 
children at the Denver 
schools as there was room for. 

Newspaper publicity with regard to 
this survey and other building prob 
lems began in February with articles 
appearing in the daily newspapers at 
intervals thruout the spring, summer, | 
and early fall. Parents and other in- | 
terested citizens were invited to at | 
tend meetings of the board of educa- 
tion to express their views. 


doors of 


Why $21,000,000? 


A first question was: How much 
will it cost? The sum to be voted was 
not definitely determined until six 
weeks prior to the election. It was then 
set at $21,000,000. 

Why $21,000,000? Why not $20,000,- 
000? asked taxpayers. Why not $39, 
000,000? For study indicated that 
$39,000,000 would have been the ade. 
quate total. 

The figure was not drawn from a 
hat. Committees of had 
worked for months detailing — the 
physical requirements of a 
schoolroom from the points of view 
of proportions, light, ventilation, and 
equipment. 


teachers 


good 


Committees of principals, parents, 
and teachers had studied their com- 
munities and had produced the evi- 
dence needed to determine the size 
and sites of the proposed buildings. 
Engineers and architects consolidated 
this information and came up with 
estimates. 

Real-estate agents estimated the 
cost of land. Labor and the building 
industry were consulted to find how 
much school building could be car- 
ried out over a five-year period with- 
out draining all the building materi 
als and available labor away from oth- 
er necessities—hospitals and homes, 
for example. 


The board of education supplement 
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ed all this with a consideration of the 
tax problem. It named the figure of 
$21,000,000, with the community un- 
derstanding that $39,000,000 would 
have been necessary and that the $21,- 
000,000 marked only the beginning of 
a long-range program. 


Four Times 80,000 


In April appeared the first of a 
series of four pamphlets, which were 
distributed in quantities of 80,000 
each to parents and community 
groups. Three of the pamphlets were 
issued in April and May, and the 
fourth in September. Copy was writ- 
ten by school personnel, and the lay- 


outs made by a local advertising 
agency. 
The pamphlets were — entitled 


They're Already Knocking at Our 
Doors; Schools Must Follow the Mov- 
ing Vans; It Makes a Difference to 
Them—Does It Matter to You?; and 
For Denver's Own Kids. 

The first three pamphlets reduced 
the story of school needs to three basic 
points: [1] the effect of increasing 
birth rates on enrolments, [2] the 
needs in newly-developed residential 
areas where there were no schools at 
all, and [3] the need for replacement 
of at least some of the obsolete build- 
ings in the school plant. The fourth 
pamphlet summarized the problem. 
All publicity materials sought to drive 
home one or all of these points. 





An Effective Campaign 


During the summer, a legislative 
committee, made up of representa- 
tives of various school-employe organ- 
izations and parent-teacher groups, 
met to discuss their participation in 
the election. This group was instru- 
mental in organizing the “Get-Out- 
the-Vote” Campaign, which stemmed 
from each of Denver's 80 schools. 

Parents working with principals 
and teachers in their school commu- 
nities analyzed voting lists to get the 
names of voters who were not regis- 
tered, campaigned to get these people 
to register for the election, and later 
organized their communities in such 
a nianner that every home was reached 
before the election and again on elec- 
tion day to determine whether or not 
the persons called on had actually 
voted. 

While the parent-teacher and school 
groups were at work, the board of 
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education and the school administra- 
tion organized a citizens committee 
representing a cross-section of the 
city: representatives of labor, man- 
agement, business, industry, educa- 
tion, and various community organi- 
zations. Other members were added 
to represent various areas of the city. 

Made up of about 160 persons, this 
committee met with the superinten- 
dent of schools and the board of edu- 
cation to hear a_ straight-forward 
presentation of the school problem 
and to present questions with regard 
to school-building needs, costs of con- 
struction, and methods of financing. 

‘Two such meetings were held, with 
the result that many members volun- 
teered their services for the campaign. 
Others secured endorsements from the 
organizations they represented when 
the committee went to 
work on this phase of the campaign. 

Early in the summer, letters had 
been prepared to send to the presi- 
dents of approximately 500 organiza- 
tions in the community asking for 
time on their programs for the pres- 
entation of the school problem. 

A speakers bureau, chairman of 
which was a PTA member, was organ- 
ized. Meetings were held with this 
group, at which time informational 
materials, including a speakers kit, 
were distributed. A filmstrip of 50 
frames showing the problems of the 
school, with a prepared script, was also 
made available to speakers who cared 
to use it. 

During September, talks were given 
to 250 organizations, with a total mem- 
bership of approximately 20,000 per- 
sons. In addition, parent-teacher meet- 
ings were held in most schools to dis- 
cuss the building program. 


legislative 


On one evening during August, 
community meetings were held simul- 
taneously in every school building in 
the city. Because school was not in 
session, audiences at these school meet- 
ings were not large. 


Publicity Mediums 

During the tew weeks prior to the 
election, the campaign was accentu- 
ated with intensive publicity. In addi- 
tion to the work of the speakers 
bureau, something over a hundred 
radio programs were given. These 
were in the form of discussions or 
five-minute dramatizations given by 
a professional cast, with production in 


charge of the Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council. 

Paid advertising was carried in the 
daily newspapers and about 20 week- 
lies. Layouts were again prepared by 
advertising agencies. These ads sup 


plemented the newspaper _ stories, 
which in the daily papers alone 
amounted to 153 different articles 


with more than 2000 column-inches of 
space. Practically all editorial com- 
ment from the press was favorable. 

Other promotion mediums used in- 
cluded a moving picture, which was 
shown in 36 Denver theaters, ‘he pro 
duction of the film financed 
a local moving-picture chain. 


was by 
Organized tours of inspection also 
preceded the election. Members of 
the citizens committee, speakers bu 
reau, and interested citizens 
were invited to join these tours. 


othe 


thousand window show 
cards, 20,000 automobile stickers, and 
53% billboards added “visibility” 
campaign. sillboard — space 
donated by the advertisers. 


Several 


to the 
was 


Highschool newspapers made a con 
tribution with timely articles, and 
pupils in the highschool art classes 
contributed about 500 window cards 
of their own design. 

The School Review, an infrequent 
periodical published by the school ad 
ministration, went into each home a 
few days before the election. In this 
paper was published a precinct map 
upon which each pupil had indicated 
the voting place of his parents. 

An interesting feature of the whol 
campaign was the fact that a group 
of interested citizens, organized by the 
legislative committee, solicited funds 
to pay for advertising materials. This 
sum, supplemented by contributions 
from various school-employe and 
local PTA organizations, covered all 
campaign expenses. 

The vote of any Denver 
school-bond election was recorded on 
October 11, 1948, with a result of a 
seven-plus-to-one majority in favor of 
the bonds. School employes, parents, 
teachers, and the community had 
worked together in a common cause 
and had succeeded in their efforts! 

It was obvious that the campaign 
of community education had been ef 
fective because the people who ans 
wered the doorbells understood the 
issues. They knew that something had 
to be done “for Denver’s own kids.” 


heaviest 
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HE great flood of young people 

and of older veterans engulfing the 
colleges and universities since the end 
of the war has increased tremendously 
the responsibility of each institution 
to know its students as individuals; to 
acquaint them with its traditions, of 
ferings, and requirements; to aid them 
in overcoming difhculties that may 
hamper their success and happiness 
on the campus; and to assist them in 
choosing and achieving the life goals 
that seem most satisfying. 

The activities carried on by educa- 
tional institutions to render these serv- 
ices to students are frequently called 
guidance or personnel work to dis- 
tinguish them from those involved in 
instruction. They may be performed 
primarily by guidance specialists, yet 
every good classroom teacher partici- 
pates in them. 


Service to Prospective Students 


Since guidance in highschool fre- 
quently is limited, many colleges and 
representatives to 
highschools to talk with students on 
designate special days when prospec- 


universities send 


tive students may visit the campus. 
General information is given regard- 
ing requirements for entrance, courses 
offered, cost of attending the college, 
student aid available, and 
various aspects of student life. In ad- 


types ol 


dition, every effort is made to answer 
the inquiries each prospective student 
wishes to make, 

Highly selective colleges attempt to 
appraise carefully each student who is 
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secking admission in order to deter- 
mine whether he seems qualified to 
make a satislactory adjustment to col 
lege and to have reasonable chances ol 
success there. 

Occasionally, the representative vis- 
iting the highschool or the director ol 
admissions on the campus assists the 
student who has been denied admis 
sion to choose another institution bet- 
ter suited to his abilities and interest. 

Unfortunately, colleges frequently 
assume that their catalogs and other 
publications contain all the informa- 
tion necessary for new students. Grad- 
uate students, versed in reading cata- 
logs, often are confused. And for the 
immature highschool senior, the help 
and personal interest of an experi- 
enced counselor from the institution 
are invaluable. 

For effective guidance, it is desirable 
that a college obtain all information 
possible concerning a prospective stu- 
dent. Interviews with him; question- 
naires filled out by him, his parents, 
and former highschool teachers; and 
his on college-entrance tests 
may be exceedingly helpful in effect- 
ing his adjustment to college, his aca- 
demic success there, and his whole- 
some development into maturity. 


scores 


Information obtained prior to en- 
trance and during his career on the 


campus should be assembled on record 


forms, designed to be cumulative, and 
made available to his counselor, and 
to other college officials when neces- 
Sary. 


Orientation for the Freshman 


The orientation of the newcomer to 
the institution is an important step in 
his guidance. In many colleges and 
week 
may be set aside for programs and ac- 


universities, several days or a 
tivities planned to acquaint the fresh- 
man with college traditions, require- 
ments, and procedures; help him to 
meet other students, faculty members, 
and administrative officers; and make 
him aware of the varied program of 
student activities. 

During this period, he is usually as- 
signed a faculty counselor who will 
suitable 
course each semester and will be avail- 


assist him in planning a 
thru 
the year to talk over any problems 


able to him whenever necessary 
causing him concern. 

Not only does the counselor main- 
tain an informal atmosphere in_ his 
office and a permissive attitude en- 
couraging feelings of confidence and 
freedom in the student, but he invites 
him to his home with small groups ol 
friends and demonstrates a warm, per- 
sonal interest in him. 

Frequently, a carefully chosen up- 
perclass student, majoring in the de- 
the student 
has expressed an interest or having 
ap- 
pointed to keep in close touch with 


partment in which new 


some other common bond, ts 
him. 

Prepared in some institutions by a 
special training course, such student 
often are effective 
than faculty members in identifying a 
student in need of help and in en- 


counselors more 


couraging him, as friend to friend, to 
talk with that person best qualified to 
help him solve a particular problem. 

Heads of residences and their staff 
members in dormitories and fraternity 
houses are in a strategic position to 
further the guidance program. They 
work with student-government lead- 
ers, who have close relationships with 
the other students in their housing 
units. 


If those responsible for houses and 


halls are mature individuals and have 
an understanding of psychological 
principles and skill in counseling, as 
well as a love of young people, they 
1949 
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may prevent incipient problems from 
becoming major ones. 

To student-aid committees, students 
vive information regarding their per- 
sonal problems—such as financial in- 
security, insufficient diet, and a heavy 
schedule of employment. 

In return, these committee members 
often can counsel with students more 
understandingly in working out a 
budget, scheduling their time, safe- 
suarding their health, or in improv- 
ing home situations and relationships. 


Vocational Guidance 


Closely related are the guidance 
services of the department or the of- 
ficial in charge of vocational guidance, 
parttime work, and placement. 
Conservative estimates show that ap- 
proximately one-fourth of all freshmen 
entering colleges and universities have 
not made tentative decision 
concerning an occupation and lack the 


motivation such a choice furnishes in 


even a 


pursuing a course of study related to a 

field in which they feel an interest. 
Few students 

knowledge of or 


realistic 
experience in the 
world of work. Many an upperclass- 
man has prepared himself for a voca- 
tion for which he does not possess the 
basic attributes or Rare is 
who makes clear to his 
students the vocations with which the 
subjectmatter in his courses is closely 
related. 


have any 


interests. 
the teacher 


\ good guidance program empha- 
sizes that learning to make a living 
thru a socially useful occupation in 
which one has an absorbing interest 
must be integrated with the cultural 
aim of learning how to live. 

Furthermore, vocational guidance 
lrom its beginning is concerned with 
guidance in the selection of courses, 
in the establishment of habits leading 
to the best physical and mental health, 
in the development of social skills and 
attitudes necessary to live and work 
with other people, in the selection of 
a mate and the establishment of a 
home, in the acceptance of a philos- 
ophy that gives meaning and value to 
life, 


Health and Mental Health 
Every campus has its quota of emo- 
tionally disturbed students. Some rela- 
tively stable young people frequently 
lace conflicts or tragedies that threaten 
to overwhelm them. A_ welltrained 
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psychologist understanding emotional 
processes and balanced in his perspec- 
tive on life may aid these students to 
gain deeper security and attain greater 
mastery in meeting the inevitable 
trials thru which humanity seems des- 
tined to pass. 

Other young people who exhibit 
marked deviations from normaicy or 
who display symptoms which warn ol 
mental disorder may require the serv- 
ices of a psychiatrist. If such a spe- 
cialist is not on the staff of the insti- 
tution, its guidance workers must be 
able to recognize the urgent need of 
such students and refer them to the 
nearest psychiatrist. 

In spite of the programs of health 
education in elementary and second- 
ary schools, many college students are 
sadly deficient in the fine art of car- 
ing for their bodies. Members of the 
health department must give constant 
guidance if young people are to ac- 
quire proper habits of eating, resting, 
and exercising. 

The increase in marriage and the 
presence of married students, many of 
whom participated in the wave of 
hasty war weddings, require the serv- 
ices of a person specially trained in 
marriage counseling. Frequently, he 
or she gives practical courses in mar- 
riage and family relationships in order 
to meet the demands of large groups 
of students. 

Directors of student 
sponsors of 


activities and 
campus organizations 
should be alert to utilize the oppor- 
tunities for guidance afforded them in 
their work with individuals in groups. 

These persons usually are chosen 
because they are popular with stu- 
dents, and thru the informal relation- 
ships engendered by working together 
on projects initiated by the students, 
they are able to discover needs of in- 
dividual students and to see that they 
are cared for by the proper person. 

Also, observing the special abilities 
displayed, they may stimulate the stu- 
dents possessing them to pursue them 
vocationally or avocationally. 

It is important that those who are 
responsible for discipline should view 
it as a means of guiding the student 
toward the appreciation of new values 
and standards. What the student did 
in violation of the college code has 
long since been supplanted in the 
thinking of progressive educators by a 
consideration of why he pursued a 


course of conduct that 


ceptable. 


was not ac- 

An investigation of the train of cir- 
cumstances precipitating an apparent 
need for discipline may be productive 
of a far deeper understanding of the 
main springs that characterize the per- 
sonality of the student under censure. 

Only when fortified by 
edge the office) 
make of discipline a truly constructive 
force in guiding the student toward 
the attainment of his richest and most 
desirable potentialities. 


S'1¢ hi knowl 


may administrative 


Organization of the Program 

No pattern 
the organization of the guidance pro 
eram., 


ready-made exists for 


lo be truly effective, it must be 
indigenous to each campus. Not the 
educational philosophy published in 
the catalog, but that followed by the 
faculty, the president, and other ad 
ministrative officers permeates it. ‘The 
personality and skill of every person 
connected with the institution mold it. 

[he needs of the particular student 
body must determine the personnel 
services to be rendered, and the re 
sponsibility for organizing and carry 
ing them out must be placed upon the 
individuals best qualified for the task. 

Adequate time must be provided in 
their schedules. They should be r 
quired to take any training deemed 
necessary, and they must be given 
proper remuneration if the college de 
termines to place guidance on a pai 
with instruction. 

Obviously, colleges and universities 
differ widely in the attention they give 
to guidance and in the range and el 
fectiveness of the personnel services 
they offer. While work 


\ indi 
viduals is still in 


with 
an experimental 
Stage, more and more it is utilizing the 
increasing knowledge of human be 
havior made available thru research in 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
and other social sciences, It is strange, 
indeed, how little man knows of man 
after so many centuries of human ex- 
istence! 

Only as young people are guided to 
a clear understanding of themselves, 
their impulses, and their reactions, 
and to a mastery of their frustrations 
and hostilities may they gain an un 
derstanding of others that will enable 
them to live in peace and harmony 
and to work together for the wellar« 
of all men in One World. 
































































































































A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


— for Peace 


How Calhoun Elementary School in Minneapolis 


gives children practice in working together and gives 


them experiences which develop for them world out- 


look and international understanding. 


IVA, a fourth-grade DP, describes 

the bazaars of Cairo to interested 
listeners. Bjorn from Norway swings 
a bat with ease on the playground. 
Dennis, a small fifth-grade Japanese 
boy, helps plan a play for the school 
assembly. 

These children, along with some 
700 others of the usual heterogeneity 
of background typical in a large city 
school, work and play together hap- 
pily at the Calhoun School in Min- 
neapolis. 

Their cooperation was not achieved 
by accident. It grew as the direct re- 
sult of plans and activities promoted 
by their principal and teachers, who 
believe that children need experiences 
in understanding and working with 
each other. 

Two years ago there were trouble- 
some incidents on the playground, 
children left out of group activities 
in and out of school because of race 
or religion, and adjustment problems 
in the classrooms. 

Teachers and principal decided that 
more attention should be given to the 
problem of living together. 

The teachers of the upper elemen- 
tary grades decided upon a study of 
the United Nations as a good starting 
point. The teachers of smaller chil- 
dren felt that more definite emphasis 
upon better group living would be 
their most worthwhile contribution to 
the younger pupils. 

All believed that the habits, ideals, 
and attitudes necessary to achieve good 
human relations in school and com- 
munity are basically the same as those 
which characterize good international 
relations. 
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NAOMI FAUSCH 


Minneapolis Public Schools 


“What Can We Do?” 


Second- and third-graders consid- 
ered the question: “What can we as a 
group of children do to help bring 
about world peace?” Here are some of 
their answers: 

We can be good citizens in our 
homes, schools, city, state, United 
States, and in the world. 

We can cooperate and obey the rules 
of the group. 

We can be friendly to everyone in 
our school. 

We can work to keep our neighbor- 
hood beautiful. 

A good citizen wants to know the 
people of the whole world. 


People of different nationality 
groups of the community were asked 
to come and talk with the children 
during the year. The class did not talk 
about prejudice. Instead it considered 
“what all of us believe evervone should 
have.” 

The public library cooperated in 
helping locate beautiful books about 
people of other parts of the world and 
about the many nationalities in Amer- 
ica. 

At Christmas time, Why the 
Chimes Rang, with its emphasis on 
unselfishness and_ kindliness, 
dramatized. 

A fourth grade, working on a unit 
called “A Nation of One People from 
Many Lands,” explored the contri- 
butions which the people of many 
nations made in the fields of science, 
music, art, and literature. 


was 





Learning thru Giving 


A young man who had spent a year 
and a half in Japan during the war 
talked to a third grade about th 
that country as he had 
come to know them in their homes. 
Ihe children sent packages of food to 
a Japanese family. 


people ol 


Fifth-graders sent used clothing toa 


school in France. ‘Their teacher is a 
friend of a French teacher there. The 
French children ex- 
changed drawings of daily activities, 


Children trom another Minneapolis 


and American 


school had sent clothing to a DP camp 
The 
Calhoun principal, spending the sum- 
mer in Europe, visited the camp as 
requested by that school. On her re- 
turn, 
boys 


in Germany the previous year. 


she described to the Calhoun 
and girls the needs of the 
children in the camp. This resulted 
in the planning of a “march” thru 
the gymnasium so Calhoun School 
could contribute funds to purchase 
food to be sent to the camp. Group by 
group, the children marched by a col- 
lection box in the gymnasium and 
dropped money into it. 

With the help of mothers, the 
children made afghans, stuffed toys, 
scrapbooks, and numerous other arti- 
cles as a part of the Junior Red Cross 
activity of the school. The Junior Red 
Cross Council meets weekly to report 
progress in each room and to plan for 
further work. 

Varied Activities 
srotherhood Week furnished a 
starting point in several grades for 
the many nationalities 
and religious groups represented. 
Karol, a second-grader, described 


considering 


traditions of Czechoslovakia as told to 
her by her grandmother. The children 
listened attentively to Karol, then 
asked, “From what countries did our 
parents and grandparents come?” 

Parents were happy to send ac 
counts of their lineage, and it was 
found that 13 countries were repre- 
sented in the one class. The next step 
was to learn more about these coun- 
tries, thus helping the children to 
realize that we are all a part of a great 
world population with more likenesses 
than differences. 

At Christmas time, all the childrem 
of the school met around the tree t@ 
sing the Christmas carols. Following 
the wellknown lines of the Christi 
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hymn Silent Night, the chorus sang 
the lines of the Jewish hymn: 





Rock of ages, let our song 

Praise Thy saving power; 

Thou amidst the raging foes, 

Wast our sheltering tower. 

Children learned that all people do 
not worship God in the same way, but 
that each way seems right for those 
who choose it. 

Basic understandings concerning all 
people were evident in the stories 
the children wrote as they carried on 
their activities. This one is typical: 

OUR NEIGHBORS 

Who are your neighbors? Yes, the 
people next door, and even in St. Paul. 
But you have many more neighbors 
than these. Your neighbors are now 
people who live any place in the 
world. Fast automobiles have taken 
the place of horse and buggy. 

Periods for discussing current news 
continue to be times for critical con- 
sideration of local and world events. 













The children have developed a con- 


cern for the welfare of others. In the 
news, they find information about the 
people to whom they are writing let- 
ters and to whom they are sending 
clothing and food. They discover the 
problems of their own city. 


The UN Assembly Program 

Toward the end of the year, an as- 
sembly program on the UN was pre- 
pared. An important part of the pro- 
gram-for-peace in each room had been 
a growing understanding of the UN 
and its work. When it was time to 
plan and work on the assembly pro- 
gram, each group was eager to con- 
tribute its share. 

As a part of the program, a fifth- 
grade group traced efforts toward 
world organization for peace from 
early efforts. 

Speakers stressed the importance of 
effective leadership and the taking of 
responsibility by every member of a 
group if results are to be achieved. 











The bazaars of Cairo 








come to life for third- 








and fourth-graders when 
described by Viva. 
















































Several of the upper grades de 
scribed the structure of the UN organ 
ization. The talks were simple, but 
showed understanding of democratic 
aspects of its representation, the neces 
sity for the acceptance of decisions 
made by a representative group, and 
the need for wise and strong leadei 
ship. 

Parts of the book, A Hundred Dress 
es by Eleanor Estes (Harcourt, 1944) 
were dramatized by a third grade to 
show the importance to each one of 
belonging to his group. 
which had 
countries from 
which parents and grandparents had 


The second 
learned 


grade, 
about the 


come, brought to the audicnce its con- 
clusion that, “We are the United Na- 
tions.” 

A song that the second- and third 
grade children sang expressed in a 
child’s way the things these Calhoun 
children are learning to believe: 

This great world seems so small to 

day, 

We all want peace to come and stay, 

Help and work and do your share 

No hunger or fear will be anywhere. 


Has the Program Been Worthwhile? 


Teachers’ evaluations give indica 
tions of immediate values. Ons 
reports: 


Children’s behavior has changed in 
these ways: freer acceptance of thi 
children representing minority groups; 
critical analysis of news as reported; 
better pupil relationships within th 
class and on the playground; and 


greater understanding of responsibili- 


ties and opportunities for better living 
in homes, schools, and larger areas. 







































































NEWTON, 


at Claymont, 


perk 17-year-old 
SCTIO! 


Highschool is a busy girl. Captain of 


Delaware, 


the hockey team, honor student, mem- 
band and dramatics club, 


full 


Most 


ber of the 


has a schedule. 
Like 
had always wanted to 


a car. \s 


proached, she and her 


she 
other teenagers, Nancy 
learn to drive 


her sixteenth birthday ap 
parents began 
io discuss the possibility of her learn 
ing to drive. Either her mother or her 
father could have attempted to teach 
solution. 


both 


had a better 


Highs« hool 


her, but they 


( laymont offers 
classroom and behind-the-wheel driv- 
ing instruction as a regular part of the 
the 


nity, as well as teachers and students 


curriculum. Parents in commu- 


themselves, are enthusiastic about the 
wood drivers it has produced. 

So instead of receiving what would 
probably have been haphazard les- 
sons at home, Nancy took driving as 


one of her junior-year subjects. 


Weekly Classroom Instruction 


For two she received 


weekly classroom instructions in driv 


semesters, 


ing. To prepare themselves to be good 
the 35 
and 


and mental qualifications of drivers, 


drivers, students in the class 


studied discussed the physical 


rules of the road, and motor-vehicle 
construction, maintenance, and opera 
tion. 

Their instructor was Gladys Hall, 
a regular member of the faculty and 
pioneer in 


student-driving  instruc- 


tion, who has been teaching students 
tc drive at Clayment Highschool since 
1955, 

In that year, Miss Hall began to 
teach driving as part of her civics in- 
struction. After school hours, students 
learned the fundamentals in Miss 
Hall’s own car on the school athletic 
field. ‘The course was no snap, either. 
soys and girls drove in all kinds of 
weather, learned how to change a 
tire, and even took a trip to Philadel- 
phia to practice night driving. 


In All Delaware Highschools 

Driving instruction in Delaware has 
come a long way since that first year 
when Miss Hall stretched her already 
crowded school day to show students 
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UNG DRIVERS ca 


proves the Delaware progran 


how to be good citizens by teaching 
them to be good drivers. ‘Today driv- 
ing has earned a place as a regularly 
scheduled course in the curriculum of 
all Delaware's highschools. 

In addition to semesters of 
classwork, Nancy completed eight 
hours of road training under the su- 
pervision of one of the seven itinerant 
driving teachers who cover the state 
of Delaware. The dual-control car 
in which she learned to drive is white 
with a dark green hood, and has “Stu- 
dent Driver Training” painted on the 
side. 


two 


such cars are used in the 
school system. Two were purchased 
by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, four were provided by 
the State Highway Department, and 
one was loaned by a dealer. 

Nancy found that passing both class- 
work and road training required con- 
siderable knowledge and driving skill. 
Part of her classroom work was study- 


Seven 





ing the workings of a real motor. 

Three of these motors, which op- 
erate on electric current, were set up 
by the shop teacher to give students 
an opportunity to see exactly what 
happens when they operate a_ cat. 
Girls as well as boys enjoy and bene 
fit from this phase of the classwork. 

Nancy was one of the 643 Delaware 
students to complete — satisfactorily 
both classwork and road training in 
driving during the 1947-48 school year. 
Under Delaware law, such students 
may obtain a driver's license by pre- 
senting the certificate issued by the 
school to the State Motor Vehicle De- 
partment, and by passing an eyesight 
test. 

Nancy received her coveted certifi- 
cate in June, and lost no time in ap 
plying for her license. 

After she had obtained her driver's 
license, she had a bit of difficulty con- 
vincing her parents that she was able 
to drive alone. Even tho they knew 
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ube SAFE DRIVERS 


jran 


of student driver training 


she had had excellent training, it 
took them a while to realize that she 
was capable of driving without being 
accompanied by one of them. 

But now there is no question about 
her taking the car. “Except when my 
parents want to use it themselves,” 
Nancy says with a smile. 

Nancy received her license just in 
time, for a month later her mother 
had an operation which prevented 
her from driving for the rest of the 
summer. Nancv took over the family 
chauffeuring for several months—and 
did a good job of it, too. 

She and her parents know that it 
takes years of experience and careful 
driving to become expert, but they 
feel that she has received the back- 
ground and foundation that will en- 
able her to become such a driver. 

Nancy’s younger brother, John, 
teases her about being a woman 
driver, but he admits that she is a 
pretty good one. 
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He is even more eager to learn to 
drive than Nancy was, and is count- 
ing the days until he can get behind 
the wheel. He will take the course 
during his sophomore year, but his 
certificate for completing it will be 
withheld until his sixteenth birthday 
the following September. 


Administration by the State 
Department 


Delaware’s highschool driving-in 
struction program is one of which any 
state could be justly proud. The pro- 
gram was originally sponsored by the 
Delaware Safety Council and the State 
Highway Department, both of which 
still cooperate with the schools. It is 
now administered by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, under the 
guidance of George W. Ayars, direc- 
tor of health and physical education, 
and Charles R. Lemmel, supervisor of 
driver education. 


A $50,000 appropriation made in 


1947 by the state legislature finances 
the program for a two-yeai period. 
‘The average operating cost of instruc- 
tion for the students who enrolled in 
the course last year, including the 
price of two new cars, was $22.47 pel 
student. 

Before the opening of each school 
year, all driving instructors attend a 
one-week institute to discuss problems 
connected with the course. Represent- 
atives of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, safety organizations, 
State and city police departments, and 
the State Motor Vehicle Department 
also attend to give the teachers the 
benefit of their experience. 


A Notable Record 


Delaware people take the position 
that since nearly all their voung 
people are g2oing to drive cars, they 
Should be trained to be good drivers. 

\ recent study made by the State 
Motor Vehicle Department seems to 
substantiate the claim that systematic 
driving instruction is the most effec 


tive way of reduci traffic injuries 


19 
vn 
and deaths. 

Fight hundred trained and 800 non- 
trained drivers of the same age group 
were selected at random from the files 
Their rec 


ords showed that 96°, of the non 


of the state license bureau. 


trained drivers had experienced at 
rests, accidents, or warnings since re 
ceiving their licenses. Only 13° of 
the school-trained drivers had had 
similar experiences. 

Other states have noted similar re 
ductions in traffic accidents and viola 
tions after their young people have 
begun to learn to drive as part ol 
their highschool program. An esti 
mated 2000 highschools thruout the 
United States now offer both class 
room and road training as part of 
their regular curriculum. 

Education is becoming more func 
tional. It aims to prepare children to 
live, and to live safely. Twelve years 
of the finest educational training are 
lost in a second when the highschool 
eraduate is the victim of his own reck 
less driving. 

MARY M. HAYDEN, editorial assist 
ant, National Commission on Safety 


Education. 
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JUNIOR-HIGHSCHOOL 


Social Studies 


THIS article, written as tho it were a letter from a group of social- 


studies teachers to other colleagues in the same subjectmatter area, 


grows out of Dr. Storen’s experiences in working and talking with 


many social-studies teachers who are trying to develop a new pro- 


gram, particularly those working in a core-curriculum setup. 


A. kinds of things are happening 
to the traditional social-studies 
program in the 


junior highschool. 


Some people think we don’t know 


where we are going. We are a little be- 
wildered sometimes and very con- 
cerned about the problems that con- 
front us as we try new ways of helping 
voung adolescents become first-rate 
citizens. 


No you all 


that any program of social education 


doubt agree with us 
must have real meaning to the young- 
sters, and are trying to plan a cu 
riculum based on the particular needs 
and interests of your group, but like 
us you get bogged down occasionally 


with common evervday problems. 


On the Right Track 


[1] We like the method of schedul- 
ing which permits a teacher to remain 
with a group of students for two or 
three hours at a time. 

Some of us are developing what the 
experts call a “real” core curriculum 
block ol Others ol 


haven't come quite that far. We teach 


in this time. us 
one period of English and one of so 
cial studies, but we try to “correlate.” 
Quite often the periods overlap, and 
sometimes we even forget which is 
which. 

We like this arrangement because 
it gives us more time for field trips 
and other activities, but all 
because we get to know the students 


better. 


most ol 


[2] We are convinced that pupil- 
teacher planning, group work, and 
actual participation in school and 
community activities come nearer 
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achieving our social-studies goals than 
the old textbook approach to learn- 
ing. 

[3] We are enthusiastic about the 
emphasis on human relations. We 
know that getting along with each 
other in the classroom is prerequisite 
to functioning as constructive citizens 
in the community or in the world. 

We are trying to learn more about 
group dynamics. We are making socio 
grams and experimenting with socio 
drama. 

Some Problems 


We have also had our troubles, It 


is hard to decide how to best dete 
the and 
particular group and to select expe 


riences which will 


mine needs interests of a 


meet these needs. 

When we have operated in a com- 
pletely unstructured program, or even 
when working within selected broad 
areas, have troubled about 
continuity. And perhaps the most vex 


ing problem has been the paucity ol 


we been 


materials on some of the topics we 
have chosen to explore. 


Selecting Experiences 


some of 
our schools, we have not developed 
any content advance. Each 
teacher is free to work with his own 
group in selecting experiences. 

We have used a variety of methods 
—inventories, previous records, auto- 


Starting from Scratch—In 


areas in 


biographies, rating scales, interviews, 
and discussions—to determine needs 
and interests. Then we have pro- 
ceeded to plan with the students a 
series of activities, or what we usually 
term units of work. In one 


of our 





classes 





































last year, the units selected 


were movies, religion, recreation. 
housing, boy-girl relationships, and 
United Nations. 

After a couple of years of working 
this way, we have come to a few con- 
clusions about this “needs and inter. 


ests business”: 


[1] In determining students’ needs 
and interests as a basis for planning 
activities, NO one Instrument or tech- 
nic will provide a valid picture. Pa- 
per-and-pencil inventories or ques 
tionnaires have definite limitations. 
It is best to use a variety of methods. 
both direct and indirect. 

Teachers may learn much about 
students’ interests by observing their 
selection of books and movies, and by 
listening to informal discussions. 

[2] A “core” program* based on 
needs and interests of students must 
be planned in relation to the total 
school program. 

If a core teacher finds great inter- 
est among the group in music, it may 
be better for her to work with the 
rest of the staff to improve the school 


music program rather than to pro 

vide for a “study” of music in he 

class. The same is true of sports. 
This does not imply that worth 


while activities in these areas may not 
be valuable in a core class, but as long 
as we have additional subjects in the 
school, the core class should not feel 
that it has to do the entire job. 

3] 
term plan based upon interests re 
vealed at the beginning of the year. 
Tentative suggestions for units might 
be decided upon by the class, but the 
plans should be flexible enough to 
provide for current interests which 
will develop during the year as a re 


It is wise not to make a whole- 


sult of school, community, or world 
events. 

[4] All needs and interests do not 
lend themselves to wnits of study. 


Many personal concerns revealed in 
inventories can be solved only thru 
individual or group counseling. 
Other interests may be dealt with 
by holding a short group discussion. 
Operating within a Frame—Not all 
of us have worked in situations where 
we start from scratch. Some of us be- 
lieve that we need to plan a core cur- 
riculum which up broad 
in advance, but permits varying de- 


sets areas 


* In this article, we refer only to the social 
learning aspects of the core program. We 
know that most core programs also include 
the communication skills, but space does not 
permit a discussion of the various ways 
dealing with this phase of the program, 
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erces ol selection of experiences with- 
in this frame. 

In such cases, a committee repre- 
senting the three grades usually de- 
velops over-all objectives and_pre- 
scribes wide areas for each grade. ‘The 
areas are determined by the “known” 
common needs and interests of this 
age group, and practically always in- 
clude personal-social problems, fam- 
ily relations, and health as well as 
problems often included in the more 
traditional social-studies courses. 

In one of our schools, we developed 
a plan which suggested the same over- 
all areas for each grade, with subtop- 
ics or problems related to various as- 
pects of each area differing in each 
year. The following areas, running 
thru. seventh, eighth, and _ ninth 
grades, were selected: “knowing my 
community,” “making the most of 
ourselves,” “living with my family,” 
“conserving natural resources,” “the 
world at work.” 

Each grade then studied a particu- 
lar phase of each area, For example, 
the seventh grade worked on commu- 
nity recreation, the eighth on the com- 
munity at work, and the ninth on pol- 
itics in our home town. Certain units 
were required in each grade, and ad- 
ditional optional units were suggested. 

This. method of curriculum plan- 
ning still leaves to individual classes 
considerable freedom in selecting ex- 
periences and in deciding upon the 
direction the study will take. Stu- 
dents’ interests are taken into consid- 
eration within the suggested frame. 


The Problem of Continuity 


In any plan where there is flexibil- 
ity, we find that many teachers are 
concerned about continuity. They 
worry because there is often little re- 
lationship between the units and be- 
cause there is occasional overlapping 
and repetition. When we have a sug- 
gested framework, we find it difficult 
to stay within the problem areas. 

In our experience, we have found 
that the problem of continuity in a 
free or flexible program can be solved 
only if: 


{1] There is provision for system- 
wide curriculum planning. Commu- 
nication should be such that a junior 
highschool embarking on a core pro- 
gram knows what experiences the 
children have had in the elementary 
school and what they may most prob- 
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ably be expected to have in the high 
school. 

[2] There is provision for coopera- 
tive planning and sharing by all 
teachers concerned in the junior high- 
school. Schedules should be made to 
provide free periods during which 
core teachers can meet to plan to- 
gether and share information regard 
ing each group. 

In some of our schools, we have ar- 
ranged for one teacher to keep the 
same group of children for three years. 
Then there is no excuse for not hav- 
ing continuity. 

[3] There is provision for sharing 
records which tell what experiences 
children have had in each grade. 
These records should also include 
statements relative to attitudes of chil- 
dren, skills developed, and concepts 
acquired, 

Keeping the children together in 
the same class each year makes the 
record problem much easier. ‘There 
is apparently no need tor the re- 
shuffling that takes place each year 
in many large schools. 

We believe that the arrangements 
described above make it much easier 
for teachers to plan experiences which 
build on previous experience, and to 
evaluate students’ progress toward the 
desired social goals. 

However, the problem of continuity 
arises within a particular year, as well 
as from year to year, particularly in 
a program that is not preplanned in 
terms of areas. We don’t always give 
enough concern to sequence. 

If our only objective is the develop- 
ment of certain skills, then the con- 
tent or sequence of units doesn’t mat- 
ter, provided the skills required in 
each unit are related and that each 
successive unit presents a _ greater 
challenge. 

If, however, our goals include 
growth in understanding of certain 
fundamental concepts of democracy 
—and we hope they do—we must 
continually question whether the se- 
quence of experience is providing for 
a deeper and richer understanding 
of these concepts. It helps if teachers 
of the three grades list these concepts 
in advance and if each teacher records 
the specific activities most successful 
in developing the concepts. 


The Problem of Materials 
Most of us have had our worst head- 
aches because of the lack of materials 
on some of the topics or problems 


HELEN F. STOREN 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Queens College, New York 


chosen for study. As a result, many ol 
our units haven't been very successful. 

We have core classes 
where the encyclopedia seems to be 
the chief source of information, and 
we have thought that it would be 
better if they went back to the text- 
book. 

By now, many of us have become 
expert in getting materials by hook 
or crook, but we would like to mak« 
some suggestions that will make our 
job simpler. 


seen some 


[1] We think schoolboards should 
change some of their rigid rulings 
regarding the budgeting of money for 
materials. Many school systems still 
budget large amounts for “basic texts” 
but very little for supplementary ma- 
terials. 

Why can’t we have a lump sum for 
each room for all books and periodi 
cals? Money should also be provided 
in the budget for purchasing ma- 
terials during the year. And would it 
be heresy to suggest that a teache) 
have access to some petty cash? She 
may need a pamphlet tomorrow, not 
next September. 

[2] We think fulltime librarians 
should be provided in all junior 
highschools and that libraries should 
be open after school. Provision should 
also be made for bringing library 
books to the classroom for the dura- 
tion of the study of the unit. 

[3] We think each room should 
have a filing cabinet for clippings and 
pictures. There should be a central 
place where filed materials can be 
shared by several classes. 

[4] We should encourage publish- 
ers to print more inexpensive mMa- 
terial on a wide variety of topics on 
the reading level of junior-highschool 
students. Books similar to the Pocket 
300ks could be printed at low cost 
and revised yearly. 

[5] We hope more social-studies 
teachers will compile lists of free and 
inexpensive materials they have found 
valuable, and that better ways will 
be found for sharing such informa- 
tion. 

[6] We know, of course, that the 
printed word is not the only source 
of information. Movies, radio, tele- 
vision, and field trips need to be used 
much more extensively. 
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EACHING is often like 


ished symphony, Each morning the 


an unfin 
music begins tresh and clear. Each eve 
and 
such interesting plans for the next day. 


ning finds so much unfinished, 


Each day there is some new motil 
that must be pursued, interpreted, ex- 
panded, and anchored to the materials 
at hand. Each day the authors of this 
symphony must develop further then 
media of expression, search lor ways to 
show ideals in reality, and for ways to 
bridge the chasm between theory and 
reality. 

that the 


difference between good teachers and 


It is right at this point 
average teachers comes to light. It is 
the difference between ingenuity and 
stereotype, 

The teacher with ingenuity exer- 
cises his talents in meeting all types of 
problems. The problems of materials, 
and 
others are always in his thinking. Such 


technics, growth, evaluation, 
a teacher is never content to do things 
as he did them yesterday. Yesterday’s 
and 
methods are all parts of the unfinished 


symphony. 


tests, assignments, materials, 


What ingenuity will do for teaching 
in- 
stances. What it will do for teaching if 


has been demonstrated in many 
practiced by all professional persons is 
beyond imagination. 

For example, if what teachers have 
done in various instances to overcome 
the handicaps of equipment, budget, 
geographical isolation, administrative 
policy, and even the physical plant 
itself could be multiplied by the thou- 
sands of practicing teachers in Amer- 
ica what a wealth of materials, tech- 
nics, and experience education could 
call upon for its inspiration! 


Manifestations of Ingenuity 

But to speak of ingenuity hardly in- 
dicates how it takes place. Fundamen- 
tally it is of the problem-solving type 
of thinking. The characteristics and 
definitions of this type of thinking can 
be left to the philosopher. But for the 
classroom teacher, there are some defi- 
nite technics to be practiced. He may 
set about increasing his ingenuity quo- 
tient by a program of positive action. 
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An Jngenutty Quotient 


Below are given 12 characteristics ol 
the ingenious practitioner. The analy- 
sis is purely for convenience. Phat is 
not 
necessarily stand alone, separate and 


to say, each characteristic does 
distinct from the others. It does help, 
however, to break up the problem into 
parts for a better understanding of 
the whole. 

[1] /ugenuity means the ability to 
observe, diagnose, and perceive. Lhe 
teacher is constantly observing every- 
thing within the range of sight and 
intuition. He breaks thru his stereo- 
typed thinking to see elements which 
have difficulty in attracting attention 
from within the common and expected 
pattern. The diagnostic function with 
its various implications must be prac- 
ticed. The powers of observation can 
grow only thru conscious effort. Im- 
plied as well as obvious problems, bar- 
riers, and dilemmas are perceived as 
the bases of need. 

[2] Ingenuity means the ability to 
invent and to create. The ingenious 
teacher creates new activities, a vari- 
ety of activities. He is adept at blend- 
ing elements of various situations and 
experiences affecting his pupils and 
adept in effecting new combinations. 
He invents new ways of reaching old 
but tested objectives. And where these 
are inadequate, he builds new objec- 
tives to guide his efforts. 

[3] Ingenuity means the ability to 
‘illustrate ade- 
quately—and, when needed, profusely. 
Ideas of relationships can be demon- 


and to demonstrate 


strated; so can abstract ideas. ‘The in- 
genious teacher is constantly on the 
search for materials which can be used 
for this purpose. He is an inveterate 
collector of documentary evidence. He 
practices the principle of selection be- 
cause he knows that some materials 
serve his purpose better than others. 

[4] Ingenuity means the ability to 
improvise, adapt, and revise. Certain 
changes can be made in the methods 
and materials while the _ teaching- 
learning process is going on. New uses 
are found for old materials. Materials 
can be adapted to the continuing 
process and can be utilized to meet 
different needs. The ingenious teacher 
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is good at salvaging and repairing, and 
at doing the best job with the materi 
als he can command, He sees in one 
type of material the properties and 
potentialities of other materials, He 
can effect changes in any segment ol 
the total act so as to meet changing 
needs on the part of his pupils. 

[5] Ingenuity means the ability to 
sense the values in social situations 
and ability to set them up for class- 
room use. The teacher practices and 
becomes more skilful in creating new 
learning situations. He is sensitive to 
the problems, needs, and accomplish- 
ments of his pupils. He has the ability 
to discriminate between, or among, 
values. Furthermore, he sets up situa- 
tions in which 
group 


contacts and 
can be practiced. 
Meanings in apparently prosaic situa- 


group 
processes 


tions become the center of learning. 
‘The the labora- 
tory of the social processes in which 


classroom becomes 


these processes are discussed, prac 
ticed, and evaluated. 

[6] Ingenuity means the ability to 
devise means to circumvent. barriers. 
While the similar to the 


ability of improvising, it needs a fur- 


ability is 


ther clarification, For example, the 
good teacher, the ingenious one, ex- 
plores all possibilities of circumvent- 
ing, crossing, or surmounting condi- 
tions impeding progress. He realizes 
the uses as well as the disadvantages ol 
compromise. He understands dilem- 
mas quickly and improvises before the 
advent of an impasse. 

[7] Ingenuity means the ability to 
evaluate, to draw conclusions, and to 
It means the ability to 
grasp major concepts and the ability 
to translate these into practical learn- 
ing situations. It means re-evaluation. 
It means the ability to grasp funda- 
mental relationships and the ability to 
use facts and knowledge as bases for 
understanding. And, in this manner 


generalize. 
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then, it means also the ability to gen- 
eralize. Values are imputed to ma- 
icrials, problems, and situations, thus 
minimizing the effect of stereotyped 
thinking. 

[8] Ingenuity means the ability to 
employ the potentialities of the group. 
teacher understands 
the common purposes of his pupils and 
the uniqueness of their interests as 
well. This practitioner is developing 
io a higher degree his knowledge and 


[he ingenious 


insight into children’s capacities and 
interests. He is quick to see the pattern 
as well as the detail. He has the ability 
to use and incorporate interests into 
ihe educational program. He can sub- 
stitute new behavior patterns for old 
ones. He prepares lor, creates, and sug- 
gests roles for group and individual 
work. 

[9] Ingenuity means the ability to 
vitalize each lesson to such an extent 
that the need for drill, marks, and 
grouping is reduced materially. It 
means the ability to use materials and 
adapt methods from real-life situations 
lor the purpose of nourishing growth 
and insuring progress rather than for 
an accumulation of incentives. The 
practicing educator is unceasingly 
working to create a perfectly-motivated 
teaching-learning situation. When he 
achieves this, he will have little need 
of recourse to drill or other piecemeal 
tactics since the parts will fit into the 
whole perfectly. This means further 
that the teacher, himself, will work and 
study for a better understanding of the 
psychology of the act of experiencing. 

[10] Ingenuity also means the abil- 
ity to sense oneself as the center of at- 
fention, approbation, stimulation, and 
interest, and the ability to control and 
direct the focus of attention to whom 
This is essential in the 
ability to draw out the best in pupils. 
rhe ingenious teacher exhibits the 
qualities of selfcontrol, emotional sta- 
bility, and is not easily upset when 
confronted by a new situation. He is 
energetic and dynamic. 

[11] /ngenuity is a state of mind. It 
is characterized by flexibility and men- 
tal alertness. It means the ability to 
sense and to meet the unexpected as 
well as the expected. The professional 
teacher must be able to assume a de- 
tached, impersonal attitude; he cannot 
otherwise completely evaluate a given 
situation. Moreover, he must be will- 
ing to try new ideas and be willing to 


one wishes. 
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experiment. The ingenious teacher has 
the ability to grasp the novelty in a 
situation. This teacher has a fertile 
imagination and can be characterized 
as one possessing unlimited resource- 
fulness. Ingenuity is a state of mind 
which never yields to the apparently 
impossible. 

[12] Finally, ingenuity means the 
ability to conceive of teaching as an 
art or expression. As an expression, it 
visualizes the pupil as the medium. It 
sees human conduct in all areas of liv- 
ing as the product, the symphony, un- 
finished. It looks upon teaching and 
learning as a social process in which 
all the values of the society, including 
esthetics, ethics, morals, arts, sciences, 
and culture play their roles thru the 
medium of the school. Such a concept 
will forever challenge the ingenuity of 
the teacher. 


Summary 


In summary, then, it is here pro- 
posed that the teacher check himself 
on his ingenuity quotient. ‘This is only 
an approximation, but it is convenient 
and easily done. Below is a scale which 
may help the teacher rate himself. A 
maximum of 10 points is allowed for 
each item and the total of all the 
points becomes the ingenuity-quotient 
score. Grades are suggested. 


THE TEACHER’S INGENUITY QUOTIENT 


Values (Ten 
points each)* 


Elements of the Ingenuity 
Quotient (I.Q.) 


[1] Ability to perceive, observe, 
EI eee area 
[2] Ability to invent, create........ 
[3] Ability to illustrate, demonstrate 
[4] Ability to improvise, adapt, re- 
RS ee eee see 
[5] Ability to sense the values in 
and to set up social situations 
for classroom use ............ 
[6] Ability to devise means to cir- 
cumvent barriers ............. 
[7] Ability to evaluate, draw con- 
clusions, and to generalize.... 
[8] Ability to employ the potentiali- 
a Oe IIS ais ics nine eon 
[9] Ability to vitalize each lesson 
sufficiently and adequately.... 
[10] Ability to sense oneself as the 
center of attention and to shift 
RE ee P 
[11] Ability to remain mentally flex- 
ps AA a ee 
[12] Ability to conceive of teaching 
Ce ch capers sie dso ier 
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* Grading 110 points, excellent; 100 points, 
good; 90 points, fair; less than 80 points, 
indicates need for improvement. 


Teacher 


FRANKIE went into the great naval 
hospital near the end of the war; he 
was wounded at Okinawa. 


1 remember him before in senioi 
English; you can’t forget a_ boy 
who's almost six feet, with a profile 
like a Greek god and snappy black 
eyes—especially one who sometimes 
would stay in the library afte 
school to read a book. 
chest wound af- 
lected his lungs, and a year ago I 
heard that he was still flat on his 
back. 

Last Monday noon I met his 
mother in a department store. She 
seemed much older than three years 
ago. 

“How’s Frankie?” I asked. She 
looked away for a moment. “Is he 
still in there?” 


Somehow, the 


She nodded. “He isn’t ever going 
to get well,” she said. “They—they 
don’t tell him. He sent a message 
lor you the last time I was in the 
ward. He said: “Thank Miss Eliot 
for teaching me to like literature. 
lhe time passes fast—I read every 
day.’ 

“And, Miss Eliot, he reads all 
kinds of things—plays by Greeks 
and Romans and novels and Shake- 
speare and poetry; he enjoys them 
all. He sent a poem for you in an 
envelop.” 

She fumbled in her purse and 
handed it to me. Then she hurried 
down the aisle. She was weeping. 

I didn’t have time to open the 
envelop until after school, when 
the sound and fury of the classroom 
were OvVe€EYr. 

I slit open the envelop. The poem 
was “Prospice” by Browning. 

“Fear death,—to feel the fog in 
my throat... .?” 

They must have told Frankie on 
he had guessed it. He knew. He 
wouldn't walk thru the front door 
again. 

But I had helped him. He liked 
to read, and | had taught him 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, 
and John Donne and Seeger. He 
wasn't afraid. 

And for a minute or two, | 
thought that all the great teachers 
I had heard at college had nothing 
on me. 

I, also, was a teacher. 


HARRY R. PETERSON, Long Beach, 
Calif. 
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Success Story 


Pose first months at school were 
as lovely as the tamuly had said they 


would be. But reading 


when 
started, things became different. At 
first, thre queer letters were mean 


Judy. When the 


children knew so much more than 


ingless to othe 
she did, she grew alraid to recite. 
Phen the great plan was born! 
She would take her book home and 
study with the help of the family, 
When she knew a story so well that 
she couldn’t make a mistake. she 
would ask to read to the class. 
\Liss Bly Was pleased whe 1 Judy 
asked to read, Judy knew the story 
sO pel lectly that she scarcely looked 
at the book. At the 


with a thrill of expectation. Rough 


end, she waited 


ancd-tumble Jackie spoke first: 
“Judy wasn't reading, Muss Bly. 
She knew that by heart.” 

Judy didn’t listen to the kind 


things Miss Bly was saying about 
her expression and understanding, 
She knew Miss Bly didn’t think she 
had reading 
hadn't been reading. 

In the month that followed, Judy 
made no attempt to recite. But as 
the other children read, Judy was 
desperately tryin fathom the 
mystery of readings 


been cither; so she 


g to 
, 

One morning Jackie was reading 
aloud from the experience chart. 
Judy was caught off guard when he 
made a mistake. She said, “That 
isn’t never. It’s every.” 

“It is so never,” he protested. 

“Tudy’s right,” the children 
chorused, “What does the line say, 
Judy?” 

Judy read the line. 

“Miss Bly,” cried the 
“Listen to Judy read.” 


children. 


ears rose to Judy's eves, “LT can't 
read. T just know it by heart.” 

Miss Bly picked up a new book 
from her desk. “Judy,” she said, 
“tell me all the words in this stor 
that you know by heart.” 

Judy needed help with only two 
words—long ones. 

“Darling,” cried Miss Bly hap 
pily, “when you know words ‘by 
heart so well that you recognize 
them wherever you meet them, you 
can read.” 

But even in her hour of triumph, 
Judy was baffled. “Was that read- 
ing?’ she asked. “Why, I do that 


every night with my _ books at 
home.” 

-ADFELAIDE LLoyD, Estherville, 
Towa. 
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THE 


Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 


Now is the time for action on 1948-49 OTRF in all communi- 


ties where the local endeavor has not already been completed. 


Lik Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
project for 1948-49, sponsored by 
the NEA in cooperation with its state 
and afhliated 


local associations, 


was 
first announced last October, 
\s we go to press, $30,000 have 


been received at NEA headquarters. 
Correspondence from the field) indi 
cates that the pipe lines from the local 
association to the state associations to 
the NEA already contain large addt- 
tional amounts of money, which will 
reach the NEA in due time. 

No dates were established for the 
campaign this school year. It was felt 
that local and state eflorts should be 
made at a time which would be most 
convenient and most eflective in view 
of other local factors. 

We have now reached that point in 
our school year, however, when state 
and local associations which have not 
yet conducted their local campaigns in 
behalf of the fund should plan to do 
so at once. Otherwise it will -be difh- 
cult to complete this task before the 
close of the school year. 


An Opportunity 
leacher-Relief Fund 
project tor 1948-49 is an opportunity 


The Overseas 


for education associations and all in- 
dividual members of the profession, 
Phra this fund, teachers can have an 
active part in helping their overseas 
colleagues lay foundations for the ad- 
vancement of education in 
where the need is desperate. 

No teacher is expected to contribute 
a large amount to the fund. If every 
teacher will contribute as small an 
amount as $l, we shall have in the 
1948-49 fund an amount which will 
enable*us to carry out some exceed- 
ingly important projects. 

‘Those who have followed the results 
of the 1947-48 project know that the 
money was exceedingly well-spent and 
that it was of direct benefit to at least 
15,000 of our colleagues in war-devas- 
tated lands who are striving earnestly 
to provide educational opportunities 


places 


ee 





in their countries. See September 1948 
JOURNAL for a more complete steward. 
ship report on last year’s project. 
Letters of thanks are sull arriving 
at NEA headquarters trom our col- 
leagues overseas who received help last 
year. No teacher in this country made 
a hurttul 
vear. But 


sacrifice tor the tund. last 
the combined contribution 
of the nation’s teachers was of untold 
value to our fellow workers, who have 
gone thru hardships which we who 
have not experienced them can hardly 
imagine. 


Proposed Expenditures 
The 


Executive Committee of the 


NEA, in its original announcement, 


stated that major emphasis would be 
placed upon using money from the 
fund for 1948-49 to bring teacher lead- 
ers from the war-devastated and other 
needy countries to the United States 
for a period of firsthand study of 
American education, 

However, local associations or indi- 
viduals wishing their contributions to 
go for direct relief thru food or cloth- 
ing packages may earmark their con- 
tributions accordingly. 

During the winter months just 
passed, several thousand dollars left 
over from the 1947-48 fund have been 
spent to provide food’ and clothing 
packages to urgent cases about which 
information was available. 


Act Now 


If you have already collected for this 
fund, send your contribution at once 
to your education association, which 
will forward it to the NEA. Where 
possible, send one check marked “Ov- 
erseas Teacher-Relief Fund.” 

If you have not started your local 
campaign, do so at once so that this 
project can be cleared up well ahead 
of the rush of school closing. 

Let us raise a fund in 1948-49 of 
which we can be proud. 

—LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant secretary 
for professional relations, NEA. 
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SIDE from the small sums we may 
Bi cancneh owe the butcher, the 
baker, the gas company, 
partment store, every one of us 148 
million Americans is in debt some 
$1709 to the federal government. Or 
rather, we would be if the national 
debt of over $250 billion were pro- 
rated equally among every man, wom- 
an, and child in this country. The se- 
curities representing our national debt 
have far-reaching effects upon savings, 
investments, credit, and our economic 
life in general. 

Holding a 


and the de- 


share of the national 


debt, thru) investment in Savings 
Bonds, is beneficial to individuals in 
many ways. The bondholder _ be- 


comes a creditor of the government. 


‘He acquires an increased sense of per- 


sonal dignity, a closer tie with nation- 
al affairs, a feeling that the national 
welfare is his welfare. And as a part- 
ner of Uncle Sam, the bondholder 
adds to his own financial security thru 
investment in the safest 
earth, 

The sale of Savings Bonds to as 
large a number of people as possible 
is a most important phase of the 
Treasury’s debt-management 
gram. 


bonds on 


Pp ro- 


Individual Bond Holdings on the 
Increase 


Individual holding of government 
bonds has increased greatly over the 
past few years. In December 1940, in- 
dividuals (as distinct from trusts or 
institutions) held about $10 billion, 
or 20°, of the then national debt of 
$50 billion. At the present time, in- 
dividuals hold $67 billion, or 26% of 
the debt of $252 billion. (These fig- 
ures include all government securities, 
the Savings Bonds, and marketable 
issues sold during the War Loans.) 
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JARVIS M. MORSE 


Education Director 
US Savings Bonds Division 
Treasury Department 
Washington, D. C. 


Much of this shift to more wide- 
spread individual holding of govern- 
ment securities has been accomplished 
by the continued and energetic 
motion of Savings Bonds since the 
close of the war. Individual holdings 
of Savings Bonds in December 1945 
amounted to about $43 billion. In- 
dividual holdings in December 1948 
were $47 billion, including $32 
billion in Series E, the type most wide 
ly bought by moderate investors, and 
school children. 


pro- 


over 


Prospects for the Immediate Future 

Whatever the budgetary situation 
may be in the months ahead, all signs 
point to the need for increased Bond 
savings to help counteract the infla- 
tionary effect of the defense program 
on the prices of many essential goods. 

Money taken out of circulation, 
thru the purchase of Savings Bonds, 
will not be available for competitive 
bidding up of prices on scarce mate- 
rials, and the purchase of luxuries and 
nonessentials. 

Savings Bonds investors hence do 
two important things simultaneously: 
They build up their own savings for 
security and the future betterment of 
themselves and their families, and 
they help to keep down prices and the 
cost of living. 


Students Need To Know 


These important features of Treas- 
ury financing are things that our 
growing citizens as well as adults need 
to know. School people can play a 
unique role in the Savings Bonds Pro- 
gram. Not only can they take part 


Here is a simple explanation of the 
national debt that will interest you 
as teacher and as citizen. 


but they 
maturing 


thru personal investment, 
can tell their students, our 
citizens, the facts about the 
debt and its management. 
That is why the School Savings 
phase of the Savings Bonds Program 
is so important. School Savings does 
not produce a large volume of dollar 
sales. That is not its purpose. It does 
however, 


national 


give students an understand- 
ing of Savings Bonds and the national 
debt, a very important consideration, 
both because of the size of 
and the fact that it will be 
long time, for 


the debt 
with us a 
future generations of 
growing citizens to participate in and 
perhaps to help manage. 


The School Savings Program 
Will Help You 

Thru School Savings, the Treasury 
offers schools free teaching aids in 
thrift and money management. These 
aids can be readily integrated in regu 
lar courses in arithmetic, history, civ- 
ics and government, social 
home economics, and others. 

In addition, the Treasury en- 
courages the practice of this teaching 
by regular student investment in Sav- 
ings Bonds, preferably thru a Week|) 
Stamp Day, which can be managed by 
the students themselves with a mini 
mum of faculty supervision. 

Schools needing help in handling 
Stamp sales can procure 
from Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
American Legion Auxiliary, and othe: 
civic groups. On behalf of the Treas 
ury, I urge all school people to teach 
and practice School Savings. 

Further information about School 
Savings or a kit of free teaching aids 
may be secured from the Savings 
Bonds Office for your own state, o1 
from the Education Section, US Say 
ings Bonds Division, Treasury Depart 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 


studies, 


assistance 
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OAK HILL will be familiar to many readers as the hypothet- 


ical school described in Education for All American Chil- 


dren [Educational Policies Commission, 1948, $1.25. NEA]. 


HEN the Farmville Central Dis- 

trict was organized, most of the 
one-teacher schools which had served 
the area were closed. 
however, to 
maintain a six-year, one-teacher school 
at Oak Hill. The neighborhood was 
too isolated to make daily travel to 
Farmville desirable chil- 
dren. 


It was thought best, 


for young 


“Equal Opportunity’ Necessitates 
Special Provisions 

The neighborhood people talked 
this problem thru with district leaders, 
the county superintendent, and the 
school-plant specialist from the state 
department of education. 

It was agreed that the Oak Hill 
school building must do three things: 
[1] make possible the enriched pro- 
gram of education these people wanted 
for their children; [2] make it easy for 
the teacher to work effectively with a 
group of children of varied ages; and 
[3] provide a center for such neighbor- 
hood interests and activities as might 
appropriately be centered there. 

It was recognized that the first two 
purposes were of greatest concern, but 
it seemed possible to plan a building 
that could also serve adult needs with- 
out sacrificing the interests of children. 
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Needs of Children Must Be Met 


Ideas varied as to what an enriched 
school program for Oak Hill children 
should. provide. Most parents wanted 
their children to have instruction in 
music; some were equally concerned 
with art. They also wanted the school 
to have more and better library books, 
especially for younger children. 

They felt that a hot-lunch program 
was essential. Mr. Matthews, Farmville 
Central District superintendent, re- 
minded them that all health services 
provided for district children would 
be equally available to Oak Hill; they 
must keep this in mind in planning 
building space and equipment. 

Miss Thomas, the teacher, had a 
number of suggestions. For one thing, 
she wanted to be able to use record- 
ings, filmstrips, movies, and other 
audio-visual materials that were being 
collected by the Central District thru 
its materials bureau. 

More than this, she wanted a situa- 
tion in which she and the children 
could work happily and follow out 
both individual interests and group 
purposes. 

There would be times when a com- 
mittee or informal group of varied 
ages would have a common problem 





house for 


Balls Gap School in Cabell County, West 
Virginia. is similar to the hypothetical 
Oak Hill School. At the left, the library 
reading unit, 9 x 10 feet, is a projection of 
the classroom. The photo on the next 
page shows a corner of the classroom 
with storage space for materials, sink and 
wash facilities, outlets for radio and rec- 
ord player, and bulletinboard. Photos 
were provided by C. N. Fannin, assist- 
ant superintendent, Cabell County. 





to work on. Sometimes a child needed 
to work alone, uninterrupted by the 
doings of his classmates. This called 
for space and flexibility of arrange- 
ments. Selection of seats and desks or 
tables could make a great difference 
to the classroom. 

There other variables to be 
considered. Tho books and other vis- 


were 


ual materials were important, an edu- 
cational program to meet these chil- 
dren’s needs must provide much more 
than this. There would be need for 
much working with materials. 

Also, farm children’s out-of-school 
interests should be evident in the class- 
room. There must be a place for their 
hobbies and opportunity for explora- 
tion of special interests in science and 
outdoor life. 

The special needs of younger chil- 
dren must be met without neglecting 
Or imposing on the nine- to 12-year- 
olds. The very little ones should at 
times have a chance to rest or play as 
freely as they had before they entered 
school. 

To considerations must be 
added the basic conditions essential to 
healthful living—safe, clean surround- 
ings; adequate plumbing; — proper 
lighting, heat, and ventilation. The 
school must be attractive, too, for 
beauty of surroundings develops the 
standards of taste which children carry 
with them thru adolescence and ma- 
turity. 


these 


The One-Room School Is Obsolete 


A larger, more elaborate building 
than the old Oak Hill schoolhouse 
obviously was needed, with, of course, 
furnishings adaptable enough that the 
same floor space might serve many 
purposes. 
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The first requirement was more liv- 
ing room for pupils. Space for thei 
working materials and equipment 
came second; an area for preparing 
and serving lunch, third; and fourth, a 
place for the school nurse to see chil- 
dren in private. 

This raised the question of space 
arrangement thruout the building. 
One large room would be easier for a 
teacher to supervise, but would be a 
cause of distraction when lunch was 
being prepared while children were 
trying to concentrate on arithmetic. 

There was the consideration of lit- 
tle folks who needed to get away from 
the over-stimulation of the larger 
group. The need apparently was for 
some space quite apart from the main 
classroom—a kitchen or kitchenette— 
and for some semi-separated space, 
such as an alcove. 


Neighborhood Needs Make Further 
Demands 


Would the building have to be 
made even more elaborate to meet 
adult needs for a neighborhood cen- 
ter? Somewhat, perhaps, yet not pro- 
hibitively so. Two after-hour needs 
were basic: a place for neighborhood 
meetings, usually in the evening; and 
a spot where materials, bulletins, and 
records might be stored and grown-ups 












might drop in to ask questions or at- 
tend committee meetings. 

Perhaps the main classroom might 
be used as a general meeting place, tho 
this would mean providing storage 
space for chairs. However, the neces- 
sity for packing things away for fre- 
quent adult meetings could cause a 
break in the children’s activities. 

Adult meetings, especially of farm 
folk, often called for refreshments. 
More equipment for the school-lunch 
center might be the answer. Or, il 
adults—parents, teachers, and friends 
of the school—really wanted a place ol 
their own, a small separate office o 
library was indicated. 


The Neighborhood School-Home 
Is Needed 


And so Oak Hill people planned for 
just the type of school building they 
wanted. As the building specialist 
pointed out, there was no made-to- 
order plan for their new schoolhouse. 
A real community home was needed 
a structure properly designed and 
large enough to provide for all their 
children’s and their own activities. 

The community was able to get 
plenty of expert advice so far as the 
technical aspects of school design and 
construction were concerned. But the 
citizens did their own thinking first 
because they knew that architects’ o1 
other planners’ advice could be ap- 
plied effectively to present and future 
needs only as the community and 
their leaders saw them. 

—LOIS M. CLARK, assistant director of 
Rural Service, NEA. 









































STATE AID FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION? 


SHOULD teachers associations sup- 
port state aid for adult education? 
Unequivocally yes! 

Both national surveys and spot 
checks show that approximately 
10,000,000 adults want to continue 
their education—want to learn 
something. Mushrooming  enrol- 
ments indicate that great numbers 
would participate if the right kinds 
of adult education were available 
under competent le: adership, at con- 
venient locations, on suitable time 
schedules. The agencies that best 
serve the educational needs of 
adults will gain their goodwill and 
support. 

Ihese are years of adult-educa- 
tion expansion. If a sizable percent- 
age of adults réceive satisfying edu- 
cational experience in the public 
schools, they will know their schools 
are good and will support them ac- 
cordingly. The whole public-school 
program will benefit. This has been 
proved in several states and in hun- 
dreds of communities. 

Parents participating in an adullt- 
education program will feel the 
direct benefits of the school and 
will not have to gain their alle- 
giance indirectly thru their chil- 
dren. Many people without children 
in school can have firsthand experi- 
ence with a good educational pro 
gram. Thru an extensive program 
of adult education, the school can 
have a primary way of building 
longtime support and not be de- 
pendent upon less effective public- 
relations methods. 

As a longterm policy, adult edu- 
cators do not propose to skim a 
fraction of regular day-school funds 
for adult education. They do not 
propose to “spread the _ butter 
thinner.” New services are worthy 
of new revenues. . 

In the beginning, wherever cir- 
cumstances can possibly permit, the 
use of a reasonable fraction of avail- 
able school funds for broad pro- 
eram of adult education is very 
likely to bring to the total program 
a several-fold return a decade hence. 

sut let us have enough vision to 
take the long view. 

—HOMER KEMPFER, 
General Adult and Post-Highschool 


Education, US office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. 


specialist for 
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Rebuilding Art Education 


PRULY 


vigorous and growing culture, de- 


democratic culture is a 
veloping its strength in tree humanbe- 
ings at the grass roots in every com- 
munity. The people of such a society 
if they have 


will create their own art 


an appropriate art education, 
Our present art-education program 
in Elizabeth began with three basic 


democratic objectives: 


[1] Art education is for everybody, 
without exception or discrimination. 

\2] Learning, teaching, and plan- 
ning require the free participation 
and happy cooperation olf everybody 
touched by these processes 

[3] The program must involve and 


enlist the whole community. 

The art staff knew that such an ap 
proach to art education, altho it has 
1940, 


new one to the school 


gained ground rapidly since 
would be a 
people and community, Lo succeed, 


our idea must win understanding 


ol these groups. 


To Tm key group, the children, our 
road lay thru the curriculum, in its 
broad meaning of activities, methods, 
materials, and facilities. In it would be 
expressed what we wanted for chil 
dren and how we hoped to gear art 
experience into their lives. 
curricu- 
lum must be built solidly on the dis- 
needs of children, that it 
must emerge from the best group re- 


The staff agreed that our 
coverable 


search and invention we could achieve, 


and that it must be a flexible and 
growing plan. 

We studied the recent literature of 
art education. We evaluated 


graphs and courses of study for our 


mono- 


purposes. We weighed the existing 
program of Elizabeth and considered 
how to move from where we were to 
where we wanted to go. 

At long last, we adopted the state- 
ment of specific objectives from the 
reports of the Owatonna Project be- 
cause they expressed our own aims so 
clearly [The Owatonna Art Education 
Project, published by the University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis}. 

For the attainment of those aims, 
we set down some simple working 
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ina City aa 
te @ 
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goals: For all elementary-school chil 


dren, daily art experience, For all 
highschool students, art classes of not 
more than 20, at least two periods al 
week, and additional elective oppo) 
tunities. For all ages, adequate work 
rooms, storage, and other facilities foi 


work in a wide variety of mediums 


had not 
must help the general 
stafl to 


Meranwuite, we 
ten that we 


forgot 
school understand our pro 
gram. Our efforts to win the coopera 
tion of the school people, in addition 
to enlisting their aid in public events 
were mainly of three kinds: 


1} Conscious use by all art teach- 
ers of daily contacts with the rest of 
the school staff. 

[2] Meetings and discussions, at the 
invitation of the elementary super- 
visor and of principals of separate 
building groups. 

[3] Art workshops for teachers and 
principals, to which they came volun- 
tarily in groups of 50 or more to spend 
the late afternoon and early evening 
hours for three days at work in the 
kinds of activities and materials pro 
vided lor children. These workshops 
have become annual events and, 
thanks to the recommendation of one 
of the men principals, they have now 
achieved the status of being oflered 
on school time. Their effect on many 
participants, denied art experience in 
their own school days, has been well- 
nigh revolutionary. 


Our approach to the general public 
was to invite members of recognized 
groups or organizations to participate 
actively in public events in which they 
could take interest and civic pride. 
Some outstanding examples: 


[1] Shop-window exhibits of chil- 
dren’s art work. Begun in the first 
year with 50: merchants located with 
the help of the Chamber of Commerce 
in every school neighborhood, this is 
now an annual event enlisting over 
150 shops. 

[2] Exhibitions in the public l- 
brary. The library, because of the 


‘ 


& + 


Elizabeth teachers 


its staff and of suit- 
able space, has become a center for art 
The first, called “Unde 
standing Children’s Art,” prepared by 
the Museum of Modern 
by hundreds olf 


fine attitudes of 
exhibitions. 


Art, was seen 
visitors during a 
month. This led to frequent showings 
of the art work of ow 
children. 

[3] Industrial Stand 
ard Oil of New Jersey, a major local 
industry, went to much trouble and 
expense Lo 


own. school 


exhibitions. 


grant our request for a 
showing of paintings of oil installa 
tions all over the world, for which 
they had commissioned a number ol 
outstanding American artists. “This 
led to a greater interest in our own 
locale as material for school art work 
and to an exhibition of children’s 
work called “This Is Our Town.” 

[4] Newspaper cooperation. Our 
local daily, already giving excellent 
coverage to school news, has consist- 
ently made good use of school art news 
and events, and we have made sure 
that the school editor knew at all 
times what we were trying to do. 

[5] Cooperation with parents. Par- 
ents, individually and in their organi- 
zations, have been eager learners and 
active helpers. Spontaneous demand 
from parents brought into being Sat- 
urday-morning art classes, which later 
grew to both Saturday and afternoon 
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enjoy the arts. 


groups, enrolling more than a hun- 
dred children. 


No sucu summary statements can re- 
veal the warm response of citizens, 
school folk, and youngsters when you 
take them into confidence or 
their generous cooperative — efforts 
when you sincerely ask for help with 
your plans for the children of the 
community, 


your 


Art teachers serve as valued mem- 
bers of general curriculum commit- 
tees. They now visit every elementary 
classroom once a week. With the ac- 
tive aid of the administration, the 
principals, and the staff of the busi- 
ness ofhce, we have secured special art 
workrooms and other special equip- 
ment in many buildings. 

Art teachers in junior highschools 
are gradually getting near our goal of 
20 in an art class instead of 30 or 
more. They are working with princi- 
pals and teachers to develop experi- 
mental programs in which art experi- 
ence is increased and integrated with 
other. subject matter. 

In senior highschools, students work 
individually in groups of rarely more 
than 20 at projects of their own choos- 
ing in an ever-increasing variety of 
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MARION QUIN DIX Supervisor of Art, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


describes a dynamic five-year process which has involved most of the 


educators and many of the other citizens in a community of 130,000. 


For a more complete account, see the 1948 volume of Art Education 


Today (published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 525 West 120th St., New York 27, N. Y.) 


mediums. They make their own plans 
and keep then own records. ‘They r« 
ceive from one to five points of credit. 

A simplified art-enrolment structure 
allows sophomores, juniors, and sen- 
iors to work in the same group at the 
same time. All work, except one 12 
week unit called “Art for Daily Liv- 
ing,” is elective; increasing enrolments 
require additional teachers. 

Ihe two 
have each gained an art teacher to de- 
velop the creative aspects and the 
sense of design which both principals 


vocational highschools 


believe to be very important in then 
trade Adult evening art 
courses have multiplied in numbers 
and in variety of materials and tech- 
Five with 
cialties now serve them as against one 
needed years 


courses, 


nics. teachers varied spe- 


five ago. 
To keEP pace with these changes, 
we have had to expand our elemen 
tary-art staff from three to 10 and the 
highschool group from 11 to 14. Build- 
ing up the staff has not been easy. 
We wanted the best of modern train- 
ing and the finest of allround per- 
sonality, with social qualities that 
would permit the staff to work to- 
gether intimately, cooperatively, and 
happily as a group. And we wanted 
men, to give the staff balance as be- 
tween the sexes and to dispel the un- 
just aura of “sissyness” of art work. 

But our salaries are very low in our 
competitive metropolitan area. Since 
we could not pay for much experi 
ence, we sought talented beginners. 

Group spirit “has helped here as 
elsewhere. The staff has been on the 
alert for the kind of people we 
wanted, and a number olf our new- 
comers have been the “finds” of vari- 
ous members. Our necessity has be- 
come a virtue. 

Our new staff members have been 


free from traditional bad habits, and 


their creative, youthful energy has 
counted heavily in the gains we have 


made. 


WE Tnink that the changes already 
mentioned measure some progress, but 
urgent kind of 
evaluation that reveals the contribu 
tion of art to healthy child growth 
Our best effort along that line to date, 


there is need tor a 


we think, is the patient gathering of 
individual work 
period of years and the arranging of 
such sequences, with interpretations 


children’s over a 


of growth in and 


good personality traits as revealed by 


eeneral maturity 
the work itself, into an exhibition that 
can be understood by anyone who 
will take a good steady look at it. 
The titling of the collection states 
that it is reveal: ‘“f] 
growth in personality; [2] growth in 


intended to 


understanding themselves and othe 
people; [3] growth in sensitivity to 
line, color, space and form, to move 
ment and harmony; [4] growth in 
ability to express their own thoughts, 
to use their minds and hands, to make 
things that are the result of their own 
feeling and thinking.” 

We hope that continued work with 
such tangible “personal histories’’ will 
eventually lead to some dependabl 
methods of measuring 
ave;™ 

This brief backward glance at an 


ongoing human process is a far cry 


“orowth thru 


from a satisfying report of the com 
plexities and perplexities, the wealth 
of detail and human interest, and the 
interwoven efforts that make up such 
democratic processes of living and 
learning. About all we can say is that 
it 1s only 
kind of 

good feeling and creative energy to 
go on with, 


a beginning, but it is the 
a beginning that generates 
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Sharing MUSIC APPRECIATION 


HIS is the story of an experience 

shared by 25 migrant first-graders 
ind their almost middle-aged teacher, 
whose professional portiolio contained 
only a record of six units of concen- 
rated preparation and an emergency 
credential. 

\ly children’s families worked in a 
series Of harvests and lived in labor 
The 


these children had been subjected to 


camps and 


tents. emotions of 
life in a family of as many as 10 per- 
sons in a single room, where the older 
members alternated violent 
at frequent revivals and 
equally violent backsliding. 

Ihe children cried at the least pro- 
vocation, expected teacher to “whup” 
them for the 


between 
COVE rsion 


and 
often slept at the relief of finding she 
did not intend to. 


smallest offense, 


For the first few weeks, I tried 
numerous tricks to release their ten- 
sion. We sang, we painted, we worked 
with clay, we skipped and played. 

My voice wore thin retelling stories. 
1 took a small record-plaver to school 
and let the professionals go on telling 
the stories on recordings. At just that 
point, and quite accidentally, my real 
adventure began. 


Every morning at 10 the children 
had a glass of milk and a five-minute 
rest period. Once, while their heads 
were down on their tables, I put on 
a recording of Bach’s Air for the G 
String. 


Before the music had ended. four 


children were asleep. Instead of hav- 
ing to hold the group down almost 
bodily for the necessary time, I had to 
say, “Shall we wake up now and see 
what is happening in our reading 
books?” 

Flushed with this small success, I 
waited until they were all chattering 
noisily at lunch. Without comment, I 
played a Handel passacaglia. No one 
stopped talking, but the tension left 
their voices and mine. Not once did 
I have to ask that they keep their 
voices down. 

That afternoon when they worked 
with clay, two children asked if I cared 
if we had music, and we did have it 
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Leavers in the Music Educators National Conference (an NEA de- 


partment) are so enthusiastic about this article that they plan to print 


in the “Music Educators Journal” a longer article by Mrs. Taylor on the 


same subject. What is your reaction, as classroom teacher or adminis- 


trator, to Mrs. Taylor's successful experiment? 


that dav. 
literal truth. 
release for the 
children’s tension and mine and the 


for the whole last hour ol 
Phis chronology is 
Here was idvllic 
solution, therein, to most of my dis- 
cipline problems. 
As the played 
Beethoven’s piano sonatas, his cello 


days went by, | 
sonatas with piano accompaniment, 
Schumann's piano works, Schubert's 
soaring melodies. The children loved 
them. 

Gradually I added a few 
ments and got to 
chamber music. No music 


instru- 
more elaborate 
could bet- 
ter have suited my purpose. ‘The al- 
most standard four-movement form of 
the trio and quartet covers all class- 
room moods and activities. 

The playing time was increased 
greatly tho gradually. We had _ the 
lively first quartet 
or quintet with social-studies activities 
to begin the day. We progressed to 
the andante movement tor milk re- 
cess. During lunch, we repeated the 
first two and continued thru the en- 
tire sequence of four movements. 

For writing and numbers, we went 
back to the adagio third movement, 
repeated part of it at the beginning of 
art period, and continued into final 
allegretto movement while we tidied 
the room and closed the day. 


movement of a 


Ir was November, and except for 
requests for music when it was not 
provided, its almost constant pres- 
ence in the room had not been men- 
tioned. I wondered sometimes whether 
its whole value lay in the mood it 
created for me. Possibly the children 
were responding to me, not the music. 

However, on a rainy afternoon, after 
a day’s use of Mozart’s lively Hunt 
Quartet, the children were finishing 
an art lesson as the fourth movement 
began. My one little Negro girl was 


finding it very difficult to sit quietly, 

| whispered to her, “Would you 
like to pull off your shoes and do 
what the music makes you want to 
do?” 

Without hesitation, Lorraine ran to 
the center of the room, my cherished 
and hitherto neglected “activity” area. 
What the music made her want to do 
was something startling and _ beauti- 
ful. 

First-graders are astonishing egoists. 
Their individual art work so ab- 
sorbed their attention that only a few 
looked up to see Lorraine's spectacular 
performance. But these few were my 
little extroverts, and they followed her 
lead joyously. 

The timid children finally noticed 
that something was going on and 
looked for my reaction. As if I had 
just that minute noticed what was 
happening, I said, casually, “Isn't that 
beautiful! Any time the music gives 
you a good idea for something to do, 
why don’t vou do it?” 

From that moment, when the spirit 
moved, children danced. I usually 
kept the turned low, but 
when I the children 
began to squirm, I turned it up. With- 
in seconds, someone was leading the 
rest to the center of the room. 

Never in the faces or the bodies of 
professional ballet performers have | 
seen more sincerity, eagerness, or sat- 
isfaction. As interest and ability in- 
creased, I tried the concerto form and 
finally the full symphony. The 
children accepted it all enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Possibly they could have found the 
themes of a symphony without such 
slow preparation. I am not competent 
musically to judge. However, they did 
find them, and hummed them as they 
went about their work. 

Not every child danced to every- 


volume 


grew tense or 
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thing. Some responded to the light and 


lilting; others to the quiet and slow 
moving. A few beat out their agegres- 


sions violently to the accompaniment 
of the entire timpani section. 

| can see unlimited psychological 
and physical implications in the use 
of a constant musical environment 
for work with small children. My evi- 
dence is meager and subjective. I hope 
to find opportunity and assistance to 
make tests leading to objective con 
clusions. 


I pip not teach the physical-educa- 
tion skills to music, which | wanted 
to save for an esthetic experience, but 
once those skills were almost learned 
I did, by a choice of music, deliberate- 
ly trick the children into practicing 
them. 

They were learning to skip. I had 
read them a story of a fabulous skip- 
per, Elsie Piddock. They had _ tried 
her skips. Often they would say of the 
music, ““That’s a high skip” or “That's 
a long skip.” 

One afternoon I played the final 
movement of Mozart’s Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik. The children listened to 
the first few measures. Lorraine’s face 
lighted up, and she said, “That's 
skipping against trouble.” Her com- 
ment, a quoted description of one of 
Elsie’s skips, is a penetrating critique 
of Mozart. She had discovered in a few 
seconds that his gaiety is but a coura- 
geous overtone to a profound sadness. 

We used the Bruno Walter record- 
ing of this music for a half dozen scat- 
tered skipping sessions. Then I tried 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s interpretation. 
When their skipping music began, the 
children recognized it and_ started 
right out. One by one they were 
stopped by the more stately interpreta- 
tion. Four or five went over to see what 
was wrong with the machine. They 
questioned me. 

That time I did talk about the mu- 
sic. They had seen our school band 
leader. | explained that the fun of be- 
ing the leader is that you can hear the 
music the way it sounds best to vou. 
From then on, Toscanini and Kousse- 
vitzky always had helpers poised on 
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KATHARINE SCOTT TAYLOR 


Bakersfield, California 


chairs, directing with pencils. What 
a keen sense of orchestration and 
rhythm they developed! No one no- 
ticed them. 


Av Curistmas time, we contributed 
a performance of teddy bears to the 
school’s Christmas program. We had 
read about bears, walked like them, 
and looked at bear pictures. ‘Then, 
alter a week, I brought out the third 
movement of Haydn’s Thirteenth 
Symphony. With the first notes, the 
children were all bears. 

They chose the 10 most realistic, 
who in turn chose to copy the perform- 
ance of their acknowledged leader, 
Lorraine. 

Fully two months later I played 
them the third movement of Haydn's 
Ninety-Ninth Symphony in E Flat Ma- 
jor for a creative period. One other- 
wise unpromising little boy said, 
“That sounds like our bear music.” | 
resisted the temptation to tell him just 
how like it it was. For my purpose 
when he could identify mood and 
composer after two months, he knew 
Haydn. Sometimes he may hear it 
again and ask his name. 

Often, while the children were cut- 
ting paper or working with clay, one 
child would begin humming a theme 
and the others would take it up. They 
would follow the line of that instru- 
ment thru an entire passage. 

A curly-headed little migrant boy 
had heard Brahms’ First Trio twice. 
As he played marbles on the play- 
ground, he began humming the long, 
sustained central theme of the third 
movement, as it is picked up by the 
cello, and carried it all the way thru. 
After recess, | played the third move- 
ment. When we came to his favorite 
passage, he asked, “What kind of thing 
makes that noise?” 

On another album, I had a picture 
of Feuermann playing his cello. | am 
not sure that I told him the name of 
the instrument. I did not tell him the 
name of the man playing it. But when 
he hears that “noise” again, he may 
visualize a big fiddle and a short bow. 


It seems a sufficient picture for his age. 

One day the children were dancing 
to the fourth movement of Haydn's 
Thirteenth, when one little girl said, 
“That makes me want to laugh,” and 
she did. All the children laughed, too. 
I could have hugged them, because 
that is just what that fat, jolly old man 
has always done for me. 


My rirsr year gave material for a 
long volume of such incidents, which 
I believe are musically significant. In 
weighing my errors and successes, | 
have formulated a series of “Don'ts” 
to impose on myself: 


Don’t talk about the music. Nothing 
is more meaningless than a story of the 
great deaf man with the white beard. 
Let the music tell his story. 

Don’t name the music and expect 
children to recall titles. When a child 
likes something so much that he wants 
to hear it again, he will learn the rea- 
son for remembering its title. 

Don’t force any child to participate 
in the creative activities of the others. 
See that every child has something in 
his hands to work with and patiently 
wait for the theme which will catch 
his fancy and start him off. 

Don’t invade his privacy by asking 
him what he has seen or heard or tried 
to express. 

Don’t subject a child to the emas- 
culated arrangements of the classics 
which are appearing labeled as chil- 
dren’s music. The themes of the mas 
ters, to some degree, are simply folk 
music, elaborated. Unless a child is 
hearing the real harmonies of Bach o1 
Beethoven or Mozart, he is not hearing 
their genius. He has a right to hear 
them, and can if he is prepared. 

Don’t forever limit the scope of a 
child’s experience in hearing music by 
setting words to the themes from the 
classics. | know that this point is con 
troversial. However, consider careful- 
ly whether you may be setting up a 
Mickey Mouse to attract attention toa 
Michelangelo, and whether it will 
not be Mickey who is remembered. 
There are lovely translations of words 
which Brahms and Schubert wanted 
sung to some of their music. Children 
can learn them and love them for life. 

Don’t be afraid to allow a child to 
feel the intensity of your own enjoy 
ment of the music. Catch the eve of the 
little fellow who looks up when he 
hears a passage he especially likes, and 
let him know by vour look that you 
think it beautiful, too. 
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Needed: 


/ 


! 


More and more schools are serving the PEh 


\crmo the main reliance in any school 


iS upon those 


group instruction, 
schools which serve persons best begin 
by studying youth and go on to pro 


\ ( lass 


ol 25 students olten becomes five small 


vide much individual teaching, 


classes of five students each, 
In small schools, such groups may 
different 


pursue related on 


subjects 
supplemented by. selfteaching mate- 


rials. In many different forms, worth 


while practices in life-adjustment edu- 


cation are now being carried on. The 

great need is to increase and improve 

these. 
This 
hamphlet 


for Me? 


the excellent 
What's In It 
the 


material is from 
Highschool: 
pared by Commission 
on Life Adjustment 
Youth f the 
For additt 


226 of this JouURNAI 


pre 
Education for 
US Office of Education 

information, 


} 
rai See 


page 


The Sedan Highschool of Sedan, Kansas, offers 
work experience for credit. Students taking 
typing and shorthand address envelops and 
get out all mail for welfare organizations. 
Homemaking classes cook community dinners 
for farm groups. Boys in vocational agriculture 
work for farmers. 


HIGHS 


What’s init 


HE myth of white-collar superiority has 
had a choking hold on the curriculum 
since the days of the goose quill, when 
specialized Courses groomed sons of the well- 
io-do for the ministry, law, and medicine. 
When only 


school, there was room enough in the pro. 


a few youth were in high. 


lessions to accommodate them all. ‘Today 
there are’many thousands more pupils than 
there is such room. Still, many highschools 
keep right on directing youth toward the 
professions—by negative if not by positive 
implications. 

The ultimate pathos for many boys and 
virls is the inevitable smashing of their 
dreams—and lasting emotional scars. The 
ultimate pathos for society is wasted human 
talent—and disillusioned behavior. 

Many studies of youth have shown the 
startling gap that often exists between abil. 
itv and ambition on the one hand and ac. 
tual job opportunity on the other. 

Probably youth are attracted as much by 
cultural opportunities generally associated 


In the Highland Park (Michigan) Highschool. 
a course in preparation for marriage and fam- 
ily lite is compulsory for boys and girls in the 
twelfth grade. Happy adjustment in marriage 
is stressed as the essential prelude to success: 
ful parenthood. 
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prolessions als thev are by the 


ith the 
cual work itsell. These Opportunitic S were 
nce the exclusive province ol prolessional 
vorkers. Youth today need to be taught 
hat the way a man makes his living no 
ongel determines the quality of his life. 
loday, thanks to increased wages and the 
horter work week, cultural advantages are 
limitations 


qviting to everyone, Lhe only 


limitations of individuals 


re the them 
ves. 
Investigations and opinions of employers 


ndicate the great difhculty of providing in 


highschools specific vocational training for 


ie majority of youth. The specific skills of 
lost occupations can be learned better on 
1¢ job. 

It is possible for the public highschools 
) provide the majority of youth with an 
lucation for resourcefulness and flexibility 
1many occupations. Schools can provide 
periences for developing general strengths 
Il students will need in their roles as home 
lakers, citizens, workers, and consumers. 


NO ONE UNDERSTANDS ME 


¥y 


\ 







The Springfield (Missouri) Senior High offers 
every tenth-grade student a two-period course 
built around problems of world population, 
world political institutions, and all the major 
teligions of the world. 
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ADJUSTMENT 
EDUCATION 
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Every course can contrib- 


ute to youth's civic educa- 


tion. The social studies can 
use the community as a 
laboratory. When students 
work for improvement, they 
learn that government is 
an instrument to be used 
for the common good. Other 
courses offer rich lessons 
in democratic living. 


Such courses as home eco- 
nomics, biology, and nutri- 
tion have helped to guide 
youth toward sound family 
living. But from the stand- 
point of need, the surface 
has hardly been scratched. 
All youth of both sexes 
need specific knowledge 
for marriage, home man- 
agement, and bringing up 
children. 





Work experience in the 
curriculum—for wages and 
for credit—is for many 
youth the most valuable 
contribution the school can 
make to their life adjust- 
ment. Students learn to get 
along with fellow workers, 
to accept responsibility, 
and to know the problems 
of labor and management. 


S 













Instruction in skilful plan- 
ning and buying of food, 
clothing, housing, and 
household appliances is 
urgent to youth regardless 
of the incomes they will 
earn. And all youth need 
to learn the financial 
management of such prob- 
lems as health, education, 
and recreation—not to 
mention the use of credit. 





Observers decry the fact 
that to most Americans 
recreation means going 
places and spending 
money. And it is often 
true that workers in rou- 
tine jobs, who need cre- 
ative recreation most, may 
know the least about 
achieving it. The school 
shouid help youth develop 
creative interests. 


In the eleventh grade, every student takes a 
similar course built around events in American 
history. \L 








In the twelfth grade, every student takes a 
course in American problems—including a 
unit in vocations and units in economic, social, 
and political problems. 
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BOOKWARD HO! 


... how a rural-teachers club provides a “true 


NY one of 3600 boys and girls in 

the rural districts or towns ol 

Polk County, lowa, could tell you the 

story of a true-to-life golden chariot 

—a tale that lots of folks will tell you 
is one for the books! 

The golden chariot is their own 
county bookmobile and, for real ups 
and downs, its history rivals many of 
the pioneer tales which line its bulg- 
ing shelves. 

Fortunately, however, as the second 
and much larger of two bookmobiles 
which have served Polk County young- 
sters for nearly a decade, it has also 
grown in‘importance. 

The teachers knew all the time that 
it was a necessity rather than a frill. 
jut now, from a hundred and one 
firsthand reports, it’s increasingly 
clear that the country folks consider it 
an educational “must” and one of the 
last school features to be dispensed 
with if hard times should strike the 
community. 


The Story behind the Story 


Actually, there wouldn't be much ol 
a story at all if, back in 1945, the item, 
“new bookmobile, one and one-hall 
ton school-bus model, cost—$3200” 
could have been signed, 
sealed, and delivered by way of the 
county education budget. But, ac- 
cording to law, it couldn’t be done. 
And altho the bookmobile hasn't been 
allergic to the taxpayers’ money, the 


possibly 
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to-life golden chariot” 


—a bookmobile — for 


3600 boys and girls of Polk County, Iowa. 


very legitimate bites it has taken— 
the bookmobile driver's salary for the 
most ‘part—constitute only a traction 
of the total the 
project. 

The real story behind the story, 
therefore, is spelled out in bold black 
letters which span the sides of the 
bus—“Polk County Rural ‘Teachers 
Club.” ‘The club is composed of be- 
tween 70 and 80 rural teachers who, 
aided and abetted, of course, by the 
youngsters and their parents, bought 
the golden-hued monster and have 
since fed, housed, and groomed it in 
order to keep it on the highways. 

This runs into big business, for the 


cost ol bookmobile 


monster has a_ prodigious appetite. 
During the period when it was still 
on order in the school-bus factory, it 
gobbled up the proceeds from five 
successive motion pictures shown six 
nights a week over a period of several 
months. Also, at these and other spe- 
cial events, its consumption of pies, 
cakes, doughnuts, and popcorn balls 
was incalculable. 

Even today, with the annual bill for 
operating expenses running around 
S800, it eats up the gravy from 60 
tons of waste paper and old magazines, 
as well as innumerable magazine-sub- 
scription drives—the latter, no doubt, 
to insure more paper tonnage the fol- 
lowing year. 

The club’s willingness to shoulder 
this responsibility was unquestion- 
ably due to the leadership of County 
Superintendent Ralph C. Norris, and 


Our Pb ifeliated 


L 0 F A L basociations 


RUTH H. WAGNER 


Consultant in Literature for the 
Iowa Pupils Reading Circle 


to having already had a taste of book- 
mobile service—thanks to Norris’ pre- 
decessor, Kenneth Nicholson. 

Back in 1937, Nicholson did the 
spade work by selling the bookmobile 
idea to the people of Polk County, 
‘Thru their support, the first truck was 
purchased and continued in operation 
for nine years. 

Then when Norris took office in 
1945, he launched the drive which 
replaced the small panel truck with 
the present model. Upon taking over 
the drive, the Rural Teachers Club 
assessed themselves $20 per school dis- 
trict. Surpassing this goal within four 
months, they counted over $1000 in 
the treasury. 

Wartime conditions became a real 
bugaboo, as well as a challenge, post- 
poning delivery of the truck indef- 
initely and adding nearly $1000 to 
the cost. When at last the bus was 
delivered in August 1946, the club's 
four officers together with Superinten- 
dent Norris all signed a personal note 
for $1400. 

Shelves had to be added, so six more 
months elapsed before they burned 
the mortgage and the golden chariot 
was all theirs. 


A Matter of Conversation 


The story was bound to be news 
worthy since it was the first mobile 
unit of its kind, purchased largely by 
voluntary subscription, in the state. 
Yet the real publicity bombshell came 
a few months later—a direct result of 
the great affection in which 
held by its sponsors, 


it was 
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they and thei bookmobile were 
50 happy that, like newlyweds, they 
wanted everyone else to be happy, 
they 


too! So plunged straightaway 


into another project—the production 
of Bookward, Ho! a ten-minute lomin, 
sound, color film in which their shin- 
ing chariot played a stellar role | pro 
ie) a 1 
General Pictures 
621 Sixth 


Produc. 
Des 


duced by 


tions, Inec., Avenue, 


Moines}. 
Filmed in color against lowa’s tech- 
nicolor tall background, Bookward, 


Ho! 
jointly by the Rural ‘Veachers Club, 


was sponsored and produced 
and the lowa Pupils Reading Circle 
(a department of the lowa State Edu- 
thru which most 
of the books had been purchased. 

Bookward, Ho! 


this time at a 


cation Association) 
the 
headlines—and pre- 
miere in Des Moines, where some 400 


Soon was in 


top educators were special guests, and 
Marguerite Henry, distinguished au 
thor of juvenile books, gave the main 
address. 

Most important was the film’s use- 
fulness to other counties and states, 
lor it was tmmediately hailed as a 
vem in the dual role of increasing 
book-hunger among elementary-school 
children, and inspiring parents to 


think 


carefully evaluated recreational 


more concretely in terms ol 
read 
ing for their children. 

Poday the publicity honeymoon has 
heen over for some time, and anvone 


who may be gazing into 


crystal balls to. see 
whether ‘‘there’s a book- 
mobile in) your future” 


should consider what hap- 
pens when a project of this 
kind settles down for the 
long, hard pull. ‘Phe serv- 
ice which the bookmobile 
renders has to be a matte 
ol conversation, for 
thing. 

lrue, in this case, Polk 
County’s decade-old serv- 


one 


ice is pretty sure to be- 
come selfperpetuating as 
book - happy 
hecome the parents of to- 
But what with 
newcomers and all, there’s 
a year-in and year-out 
promotion to be 


voungsters 


morrow. 


done. 
and that rests squarely 
upon the film, Bookward, 
Ho! 


The Kind of Service 

Sull, topping all else in the long, 
hard pull is the kind of service that 
Lhe 
American Library Association states in 
its copy ol the November 1948, Bul 
letin: 

“A bookmobile gives good service 
only when the territory it is to cover is 
‘bookmobile. country’ and when its 
and 
when its staff is capable and enthusi- 
the 


the bookmobile project gives. 


book collection is adequate ‘ap 


austic about task entrusted to its 
care.” 

Ihe Bulletin then goes on to define 
“bookmobile country” as “a territory 
containing some 20,000 to 25,000 peo- 
ple” and sets an adequate minimum 
library tor this territory at 1800-2500 
books. 

Polk County’s bookmobile scores on 
all three points. On each trip, the 
bookmobile approximately 


2500 books, a motion-picture projec- 


carries 


tor, and a file of vocational guidance 
Lhe bookmobile serves the 
children of a population of 55,000 
and has a basic library of 25,000 vol- 
and a 


folios. 


umes collection of nearly 50 
films. 

Superintendent Norris—himself a 
wheel-horse for work and_ presently 
serving as president of the Department 
of County the 
ISK A 


professional teac hers and an outstand 
ing staff, 


Superintendents — of 


has surrounded himself with 
































































Ihe Rural ‘Teachers Club has 
100°, membership in local, state, 
and national associations. Mr. Norris’ 
able statt—consisting of Mrs. Lulu 


Knappenburger, administrative assis 
tant; Mrs. Marguerite Heath, rural 
supervisor; Horace Oliver, guidance 
director; and Worth Gregory, book- 
mobile driver and motion-picture pro- 
jectonist—comprises an enthusiastic 
cheering section for the Polk County 
bookmobile. 

“The need for this service is the life 
the Rural ‘Veachers Club,” 

Superintendent Norris. 
“And the children and their parents 
are so proud to be a part of it that | 
don’t know whether I'd trade for a 
completely tax-supported project if 
I could.” 

Whether tax-supported or not, Polk 
County's golden chariot will probably 
continue to roll the country 
roads years to And as it 
passes the beautiful farms of Iowa’s 


blood of 
comments 


down 
for come. 
lush countryside, parents may turn 
churn remembering, 
perhaps, these few lines from Book- 
ward, Ho!: 


‘The books you read come to stay 


from plow or 


for a long comfortable visit. And tho 
they may travel down a concrete high 
Way, or wait patiently for you on a 


book shell 
them, you'll 


if you go all the way 
find that 
Lhe vl] vad 


bye ht rks 


all the 


to meet 
are like tric nas. ; 
way to meet you.” 





HE most effective program of in 
service professional growth would 
laid in the 
heart of the problems faced by the 
teacher. It would be 
cooperation 


seem to require a setting 
carried on in 


with other teachers, su- 
pervisors, administrators, and parents 
Such a vital growth program would, 


of course, be supplemented by individ 


ual study and training where neces 
sary. 

lo see more clearly the problems in 
developing a really effective teacher 


growth program, let’s examine one 
community program. 
Considerable thought had been 


riven by the and admin 


supervisory 
istrative staff in cooperation with rep- 
resentatives of the local education as- 
sociation which the 
Fall Staff 
beginning of revitalized and effective 


program of 


usual 
could become the 


tO Ways 
Institute 
teacher and staff growth. 
\n institute planning committee— 
superintendent, principal, supervisor, 
local education association president, 
PTA council, 
and student-council president—was set 
up early The superin- 
tendent consultant on con- 
ference methods from the nearby uni- 
versity. . 
\fter the 
thru the 
stitute, 


representative of the 


in the spring. 
invited 


committee had 
major structure of 
developed 


thought 
the in- 
survey of sug- 
gestions from all groups in the sys- 
tem as to what problems should be 
tackled at this institute. The demand 
was for a real work conference. 

\s the committee, with the aid of 
the consultant, developed plans for 
this work conference, it found that 
careful attention had to be given to 
selection and training [1] of discussion 
leaders for the work groups; [2] of 
recorders or reporters for the various 
groups; and [3] of group-process ob- 
servers to help each group improve 
in its functioning. 

\ll this called for setting up a num- 
ber of small institute committees to 
carry out the many jobs of planning 
and conducting 


such a conference. 


The First Day of 
The Fall Staff Institute 


The Opening Session 
[9 to 10 AM.] 

The institute committee had listed 
four objectives for the opening ses- 


sion: 


204 


THE “leacher 


Seventh in a Journal series on the}?! 


1] To define clearly the 
jectives of the institute. 


mayor ob- 


\2| Lo orient the staff to the pro- 
cedures of working together during 
the period of the institute. 

[3] lo give a clear picture of what 
institute meetings would be like. 

[4] To have a chief administrative 
officer of the staff indicate his feelings 
and hopes for this particular work in- 
stitute. 


The chairman of the institute com- 


mittee, who was also the president of 


the local education association, opened 
the meeting with a 15-minute intro- 
duction in which he: 


[1] Reviewed the decision made last 
spring to organize the first two days 
of the conference around small work- 
ing groups made up of a cross-section 
of members of the administrative and 
supervisory staff; elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school teachers; and parents 
representing PTA groups. 

[2] Indicated that, in addition, stu- 
dent leaders would make up a work 
group. 

[3] Explained that the third day 
of the institute would be devoted to 
building meetings under the leader- 
ship of each principal. 

[4] Announced that the number 
each staff member was given on a 
card when he came into the room in- 
dicated the work group in which he 
would be working the next two days. 
Membership in each group was made 
up on the basis of cross-sectional rep- 
resentation from different schools and 
different educational levels. 

[5] Explained that the first major 
problem to be solved by the institute 
was arrival at a common understand- 
ing as to how the small groups could 
work together most effectively and 
how they could efficiently define the 
problems they would like to tonsider 
under the topic, “Improving Our 
School Community.” 


The next 30 minutes was devoted to 
observation and discussion of a typi- 
cal small work group as it got started 


on its job. This group, made up of 
selected discussion leaders from each 
of the four groups, met on the stage, 
with the superintendent as discus- 
sion leader. 

The group on the stage plunged 
into a discussion of problems of the 
school community, starting a census of 
such problems on the board, with one 
of the group acting as recorder. 

The social-studies supervisor, stand- 
ing at the side of the stage, acted asa 
commentator on the demonstration 
as it went along, pointing out certain 
problems of group efficiency which the 
group on the stage was facing as it 
got under way. 

For example, the discussion leader 
was attempting to help everyone feel 
free to make all the contributions he 
wished to this first problem census. 
Again, certain members were con- 
structive in helping make the discus- 
sion creative, while the influence of 
others (in accordance with _pre-ar- 
ranged plans) was really detrimental. 

After about 20 minutes of discus- 
sion in the demonstration, the leader 
suggested they pause for a few minutes 
to get, from the member of their 
group who had been assigned the role 
of group-process observer, helpful 
leads for improving procedures. 

The commentator pointed out that 
a staff member had been asked to take 
this role of observer in each of the 
institute work groups, that these staff 
members had (as had the recorders 
and discussion leaders) _ prepared 
themselves to be of greatest service. 

The group on the stage held a brief 
evaluation session in which the ob- 
server brought out two or three ideas 
about possible ways of improving the 
efficiency of group functioning. 

Following this warm-up for the job 
ahead, the agenda for the next two 


‘days was again briefly reviewed. Then, 


the superintendent, called on for a 
few observations, expressed his et 
thusiasm for the work-institute plan 
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and his hopes for free participation of 
everyone. 

Next, the general session broke up 
into small group meetings of 15 or 
%) members to work on their census 
of school-community problems. Dis- 
groups convened in the as- 
signed rooms, each with discussion 
leader, recorder, and observer as re- 
source persons to help them work 
ahead effectively. 


cussion 


The Problem Census Discussion 
(10 to 12 A.M.| 


For the next two hours, every group, 
including the student leaders, worked 
at the same job, conducting a census 
of the problems which should be an- 
alyzed in the job of improving the 
functioning of the school community. 

The groups got off to a slow start 
but, with the encouragement of the 
leaders and the stimula- 
tion of each other’s ideas, gathered 
momentum rapidly and pushed more 
and more deeply into the problems 
perceived by the various representa- 
uves present. 

The recorder kept a full record of 
the census. Before breaking up, each 
group held a brief evaluation period, 
at which time the observer led a discus- 
sion of “how we looked as a group in 
starting to work together” and in 
which various insights emerged as to 
possibilities of more effective func- 
tioning at their afternoon meeting. 


discussion 


The Census Organization Job 
[Lunch Period] 


While the rest of the staff enjoyed 
a leisurely lunch in the school cafe- 
teria from 12 until 2 p.m., the record- 
ers from the work groups met with 
a recorders-institute committee in one 
of the conference rooms. 

They tackled a trayful of sandwiches 
and—at the same time—the job of or- 
ganizing the institute problem census. 
Their job was to discover major head- 
ings under which problems brought 
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Dr. Lippitt is program director of the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: 
Dr. Bradford is director of the NEA 
Division of Adult Education Services. 
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up in the groups could be classified, 
which would provide natural prob- 
lem units for various institute groups 
to tackle as they worked ahead. 


Starting the Problem-Diagnosing and 
Problem-Solving Process 

All participants in the institute re- 
convened for half an hour at two 
oclock. The big problem area sheets 
were arrayed in front of the room. 
A group recorder quickly reviewed the 
job which had been done and the way 
in which all specific problem sug- 
gestions had been utilized. 

A member of the institute commit- 
tee then reviewed plans for the after- 
noon meetings and the following 
morning. Each group was asked to 
do careful thinking on one of the 
problem areas and to come out with 
specific recommendations for action, 
addressed to the administration or to 
the local association or to the institute 
as a whole. 

The session then 
small work groups. 


divided into its 


Inservice Training of the 
Institute Staff 


At 4:30, the discussion leaders met 
with their steering-committee coordi- 
nator for about an hour, as did the 
group-process observers. 

In these two discussions, the prob- 
lems of performance of their role and 
the exchange of experience from one 
group to the other were used as a 


basis for clarification and suggestions 
for improving the final group meet- 
ings. 


Intercommunication and 
Feelings of Progress 


The recorders had each been asked 
to take the half hour at the end of 
their meeting to write up a one-page 
digest of their progress to date. They 
turned these in to the coordinator of 
recorders at 5 p.m. and held a brief 
discussion on plans for finishing their 
summary job after the morning ses- 
sion the next day. 

The coordinator worked thru the 
digest of each afternoon group meet- 
ing and prepared a 10-minute state- 
ment of highlights of activities in the 
various groups and an over-all picture 
of progress. This he presented at the 
end of the dinner period. 

The coordinator of the process ob- 
servers also made a few observations 
on the highlights of the discoveries 
in various groups during the day as 
to metheds by which they could func- 
tion more efficiently. 


Informational Mind-Stretching 


An hour-and-a-half evening session 
of the institute was convened at 8 P.M. 
The planning committee, thinking 
thru carefully the way in which this 
session could best facilitate the prog- 
ress of the work group, had decided 
that there should be two purposes for 
the session: 


[1] To enlarge the awareness of the 
school personnel as to the role of the 
school in the community. 

[2] To clarify the relationship - of 
institute recommendations to admin 
istrative policy-making by the school 
administration. It was felt that this 
point would need to be much clarified 
before the final group meeting and 
recommendation the next day. 

In line with the first objective, there 
was a discussion on the role of the 
adult-education agency 
in the community. The first 25 min 
utes consisted of a panel discussion by 


school as an 


the director of curriculum, the presi- 
dent of the local PTA council, the 
executive secretary of the council of 
social agencies, and a staff member 
of the extension division of the near- 
by university. 

Then, each member of the audience 
was asked to cluster with five of his 
neighbors for a five-minute “buzz ses- 
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sion” to arrive at some one question 
like to for further 
reactions trom the pane ls. 


they would pose 


The que stion pel iod alter the “buzz 
session” continued for 20 minutes. 

In the final 20 minutes of the eve 
ning session, the president of the local 
education association interviewed the 
superintendent of schools on just what 
problems the superintendent saw In 
taking into account the various types 
of recommendations which might be 
coming out of the institute. 

Phe superintendent tried to make 
distinctions between, on 


some clear 


the one hand, areas where he 


con- 
sidered the institute should have com- 
plete policy-making and 
freedom to set up continuing projects 
flowing out of the institute and, on 


the othe 


aUuLONOMY 


hand, areas where institute 
directed 
administration or 


recommendations would be 
to the 
PTA 


lor consideration. 


the 
the local association 


SC hool 


council o1 


Che questions and discussions from 
the floor following this interview gave 
clea that the stafl 
was impressed by the fairmindedness 


evidence school 


of the superintendent and felt respon- 


stbilitv to cooperate 


The Second Day 
Thinking Gets Down to Brass Tacks 


Lhe 


their final sessions at 9 a.M. Each group 


work groups reconvened for 
was asked to have its recommendations 
in shape by 11:30, so that a represen- 
tative could take them to a meeting 
with the steering committee. 

In that final two and a half hours, 
each group did its best to get its 
thinking down to reality and formu- 
lated in terms of recommendations for 
immediate action either by the insti- 
tute or by some group that would con- 
tinue to function the year. 
broke up into  sub- 
committees for a part of the period in 
order to work more efficiently on cer- 
tain parts of their 


thruout 


Some groups 


report. 


Organizing the Recommendations on 


Policy and Action 


\t 11:30, the work-group represen- 
tatives with the steering 
committee for another sandwich work 
session to prepare for the general ses- 
sion at two oclock. A half dozen girls 
with typewriters and_ stencils facili- 
tated the job. 

It was discovered that recommenda- 


convened 
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tions for different 
the total 


institute group in its final session. 


action called for 


types of participation by 

Certain ajo. recommendations on 
policy for continuing action seemed 
to call for discussion and action by 
the total institute in the final meeting. 
Other 


needed to be 


recommendations merely 
the 
group to which they were addressed. 


Still others called for the opinion poll 


communicated to 


of the institute participants as guides 
on the recommendations but did not 
call for any institute action as such. 

Once the different kinds of actions 
became clear, it was possible to move 
ahead rapidly. Three sets of recom- 
mendations were compiled, ‘The mim 
cographing was completed a few min- 


utes before 2 p.m. 


Iction Now and in the Future 


Discussion from the floor was active 
and intelligent. “The superintendent 
had never seen anything quite like it. 
He suddenly realized what a remark- 
able inservice training for responsible 
staff functioning this type of institute 
was turning out to be. 

Some of the work groups had been 
thinking along the same lines. There 
were recommendations, for example, 
that each principal consider the use 
of process observers in his regular staff 
meeting. 

There was unanimous agreement 
on a recommendation that a continu- 
ing representative committee of the 
total staff work ahead on a 
professional group program emphasiz- 
ing Opportunities to work or to study 
the findings and skills coming from 
the new research on human relations. 


school 


A proposal was accepted that a rep- 
resentative survey committee of stu- 
dents, teachers, and parents be set up 
to move ahead on the study of the 
feelings and expectations of students, 
teachers, and parents and administra- 
tors about each other and for each 


other. It was suggested in the group 


report that a research consultant be 
secured to work with this survey com- 
mittee. 

A number of suggestions were di- 
rected to the principals of the various 
buildings with the idea that they 
might be considered in the building 
meetings to follow on the next day. 

Action was taken on important 
policy recommendations directed to 
the school administration. The super- 


intendent indicated his readiness to 
see that all these recommendations 
received careful consideration and to 
report back to the total staff. 

Spontaneous discussion developed 
from the floor on ways in which the 
building meeting for the next day 
might continue by working toward 
implementation of many of the sug. 
gestions which had come out of the 
group. 


Pe] 


The Third Day 


One of the objectives of the institute 
planning-committee had that 
‘indirect inservice training of prin- 
cipals,” by setting an example of a 
way of working with a staff including 
teacher, students, and parents. 

Certainly most of the staff meetings 
of the various schools showed impor- 
tant improvements as a result of the 
first two days of the institute, 


been 


of 


These Are the Results 


No three-day conference could 
achieve miracles. But, in the opinion 
of everyone, a number of solid results 
came that year from this institute: 


[1] There was noticeable improve- 
ment in the staff meetings held in 
many, tho not. all, schools. In_ those 
buildings where meetings did improve, 
there was more teacher involvement 
in planning agenda and in working 
with the principal on policy problems 
for the entire school. 

{2} A number of subjectmatter su- 
pervisors, using the problem-census 
technic, began to find improvement in 
their meeting with teachers. 

[3] In some buildings, effective 
committees — composed of teachers, 
parents, and students—were developed 
to work on school problems. 

[4] A continuing committee was es- 
tablished, made up of representatives 
of teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trative personnel, to plan further in- 
stitutes and to make policy recom- 
medations as to a continuous pro- 
gram of inservice staff growth based on 
the real problems faced by the staff in 
working together and with students, 
parents, and the community. 

[5] Noticeable was a gradual change 
in the morale of the superintendents 
meetings with their principals. Many 
principals felt freer to indicate prob- 
lems they had with their own staffs. 
These were threshed out together he 
principals found that each could help 
the other in working out solutions to 
what proved to be common problems. 
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TRAINING FOR DEMOCRACY 


thru Institutes on Professional and Public Relations 


Z\ ft 


TRA 





AR 


PPORTUNITIES for frank ex- 

change of opinions are the very 
heart of the democratic process. Insti- 
tutes on Professional and Public Rela- 
tions have been built around the dis- 
cussion method. The philosophy be- 
hind discussion, which enables persons 
who difler radically to talk over dif- 
ferences, must become part and parcel 
of the life of every generation ol 
\merican citizens. 

How can teachers impart this phi- 
losophy unless they know how to act 
democratically in their own relation- 
ships, especially with other members 
of their own profession and with the 
public whom they serve? 

leacher-public and teacher-profes- 
sion relationships in the training of 
teachers had been neglected, a survey 
in 1938 by the NEA director of Field 
Service revealed. 

To help meet the need for such 
training, the movement of Institutes 
on Professional and Public Relations 
was launched in one teacher-education 
institution in the 1938. 
Since that Institutes have 
been held in 43 states at 154 colleges 
and universities and 45 other centers, 
with a total attendance of approxi- 
mately 133,929. 

These one- or two-day gatherings of 
teachers from all levels of the profes- 
sion, along with student teachers in 
the summer sessions of the 
education 


summer ol 
time, 582 


teacher- 
have had as 
goals: a profession unified; a_profes- 
sion democratized: a profession intel- 
ligently articulate on its problems. 
Groups closely related to profes- 
sionalization of teaching have coop- 
erated in planning and administering 
the Institutes: the teacher-education 
institution, state department of edu- 


institutions, 
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cation, state-education association, 

state congress of parents and teach- 

ers, and National Education Asso- 
clation. 

The NEA Division of Field Serv- 
ice is the national coordinator fo1 
the Institutes: compiling reports, 
carrying On correspondence, pro- 
moting new Institutes, and continu- 

ing Institutes of former vears. 

The aim of the Institutes has not 
been to convince the participants of 
definite points of view but to provide 
a laboratory where they may have ex- 
perience in arriving at a group point 
of view. 

Four colleges have had an unbroken 
record of Institutes since 1939. Three 
ol these are in West Virginia: Blue- 
field State Teachers College, Marshall 
College, and West Virginia State Col- 
Montana State 
has a record of outstanding Institutes 
every vear since 1939. 

Fifteen of the 17 West Virginia col- 
leges have had 104 Institutes on Pro- 
fessional and Public 


past 1] 


lege. University also 


Relations in the 
years. Educators in that state 
have testified that concerted effort by 
all educational forces, largely inspired 
by the increased 
legislative appropriations for educa- 


Institutes, brought 


tion, increased enrolments in profes- 


sional organizations, and a_ general 
raising of all educational standards. 
However, Institutes were never con- 
Phe aim 
from the beginning was to make them 


part of the continuing program of the 


ceived as ends in themselves. 


teacher-education institutions. 

In several state universities, the In- 
stitute idea has been extended into 
seminars as regular courses in the sum- 
The University of Ar- 


kansas had, in 1948, a six-weeks sum- 


mer sessions. 


mer seminar on professional and pub- 
lic relations, under the leadership of 
representatives of the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association. About 60 people 
received credit from the University. 
The discussions and committee work 
resulted in material for a manual on 
professional and public relations to b¢ 
published as a guide for teachers thru- 


out the state. The course was so popu- 
lar that it may become a regular part 
of the summer-school curriculum. 
Zone schools, begun in Kansas a few 
years ago, and since held in 10 states, 
are an outgrowth of the Institutes. 
Nebraska, in 1948, held zone schools 
at 10 strategic points in the state as 
training for local association leaders 
and as preparation for the program of 
the district teachers conventions. A 
study guide on the theme of the pro- 
eram of the Nebraska Education 
ciation for this vear, 
spite the Crisis,” 


\sso- 
“Education de 
was the basis for 
discussion for part of each session. 

Leadership schools, such as those 
held in 1948 in Maine and Alabama 
are also related to the Institutes and 
employ the same technics. The aim of 
the conference held in Alabama, Au- 
gust 6-9, 1948, was to bring together, 
for several days of discussion, leaders 
of the education associations on local. 
state, and national levels. Formal ad- 
dresses and detailed expositions were 
discouraged, and participants talked 
in a give-and-take fashion and formu- 
lated group opinions. 

Publication of discussion findings at 
the close of the Institutes thru hand 
books, resolutions, recommendations, 
or program plans is one way the pro 
fession becomes vocal on its problems. 
These publications carry the 
spirit of democratic action, as ex- 
pressed in the Institutes, to hundreds 
who cannot attend. 


also 


There is every indication that th« 
Institute movement has definitely pro 
moted democratic cooperation and 
participation of: all levels of the pro- 
fession in solving problems of the 
hour. The unity achieved in the Insti- 
tute contribution wit- 
nessed to by many persons who have 
experienced it in scores of localities. 

An Institute in 1949 in every teach- 
er-education institution in the country 


program is a 


would be a valuable contribution to- 
ward cooperative solution of problems 
facing education at this critical hour. 

—CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, director 
of Field Service, NEA. 
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CHOOLS rank high among our 
S most democratic institutions, By 
and large, in the schools, people work 
together in harmony and understand- 
ing. But, like families, like all human 
institutions, schools have their trou- 
ble-spots, their wouble-times. 

What does a person do when dis- 
cord begins to disrupt school etlec- 
tiveness’ What are the . precautions 
while the spark is still under control? 

School investigations such as those 
in Chicago; New York; McCook, Ne- 
braska; and North College Hill, Ohio, 
are now part of the history of the 
NEA Defense Commission. 

Knowing the purpose and _ history 
of the Commission, many teachers 
think of it when flames are high, di- 
viding friends as well as foes of edu- 
cation. From towns and 
cities thruout the country come letters 


dozens of 


begging help—concise letters, vague 
letters, long letters, telegrams. Some 
of the letters have outspoken heart- 
break, many have bitterness. 

By the time the Commission is con- 
sulted or outside help is sought, often 
the flames have risen beyond control. 
There is no saving the structure. 

The Commission investigates and 
advises as it can. The flames are ex- 
tinguished or ultimately fade out. 
Often there is naught to do save ana- 
lyze among the coals and ashes, with 
efforts to point a lesson in other cases. 

Perhaps the trouble has arisen thru 
some officer of a new teachers organ- 
ization who has been too precipitate. 
Perhaps it has come thru lack of di- 
plomacy in the struggle for an equita- 
ble salary scale or teacher-welfare 
measures such as sick leave. 

Perhaps the difficulty is a new and 
ambitious superintendent who feels 
gains must be pushed without delay— 
perhaps an experienced superintend- 
ent who is hesitant about change of 
any sort. 

Perhaps the superintendent is more 
than sympathetic but the board has 
no toleration of group methods or of 
any innovations. 

The NEA would like to go to the 
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petore the LUNFLAGRATION starts... 


When school discord begins to 





defense of any classroom teacher or 
superintendent who deserves help. 
However, with a small staff, the Com- 
mission responds first to those cases 
that have application for teachers all 
over the country. 

In any case, situations often arise 
where, no matter how valid the prin- 
ciple involved, the crisis might have 
been averted with the use of a little 
more discretion and tact. Those who 
have worked for decades with teacher 
groups remind us frequently that 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” Their advice is that 
we try these: 

Get together. Problems assume dif- 
ferent shapes and patterns once they 
are thoroly talked over, fully thrashed 
out. Teachers are not different from 
other groups in sometimes playing the 
role of the blind man with an ele- 
phant at hand. Truthful and con- 





smoulder, what precautions should be taken? 












scientious workers, we can still find 
ourselves dealing with only a leg or a 
trunk when a full animal 
above. 

Keep an objective point of view. 
As teachers, we are adult, or we strive 
to be. We endeavor to get into the 
other fellow’s shoes when we can—not 


towers 


in his hair. We don’t lose our temper, 
become sensitive, act childish or im- 
mature, whatever the provocation. 

Don’t expect to win everything in 
one year; so don’t be afraid to take 
some gains and to compromise. Many 
a group has found itself the loser be. 
cause it didn’t stop and compute the 
that fad been made, didn't 
know when the tide was turning, 
couldn't see that now was the time to 
compromise on those legitimate but 
venturous requests it had made of the 
board. 

Study cases that may have applica- 
tion for yours. State and _ national 
journals and full reports of the inves- 
tigations of defense commissions, state 
or national, may point just the analo- 
gy you need. 

Learn all the applied psychology 
you can. You studied psychology be- 
fore you entered the classroom as a 
teacher. You will find the current se- 
ries on group dynamics in the NEA 
Journa helpful. Review again basic 
laws in a simple book on human be- 
havior such as Roger Myers’ Toward 
Mental Health in School (University 
of Toronto Press, 1939) . 

If you feel you must have outside 
help, seek it progressively from your 
local association, your state associa- 
tion, your national association. 

And, thru stormy days or calm, 
never forget that— 

The cause of education is your 
cause. It is a great cause that requires 
of its devotees greatness and wisdom. 
Fight, if you must, but let fear and 
vindictiveness have no part of you; 
for they are the companions of no 
worthy teacher. 

—LUCILE ELLISON, administrative as 
sistant, NEA Commission for the De 
fense of Democracy thru Education. 


gains 
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ESULTS of a nationwide survey 
R on the status of public-school edu- 
cation in the United States were re- 
ported in The New York Times, Jan- 
vary 10. 

“Because of a sharply increased 
birth rate,” writes 
Fine, 
editor 


Benjamin 
education 
of the Times, who 
made the survey, 
“the nation’s pub- 


lic schools now 
face a critical 
teacher shortage 


particularly in 
the elementary 
Every 





grades. 
state in the Union 


BENJAMIN FINE 


needs more qualified teachers.” 

The survey is another major contri- 
bution of The New York Times in its 
significant reporting and interpreting 
of education. It includes a state-by-state 
breakdown ot the number of teachers 
employed, the number needed, the 
number of emergency-certificate teach- 
ers, Salary schedules, and school-plant 
construction and facility needs. Ap- 
pearing with survey results is Dr. 
Fine’s analysis of current conditions. 


A FRESH, vivid picture of Washing- 
ton is given in a new book, Washing- 
ion By-line, written by Bess Furman 
and published by Alfred A. Knopf. 

During 20 busy years as a newspa- 
perwoman in the nation’s capital, she 
has written hundreds of dispatches on 
education. National Education Asso- 
ciation headquarters has been one of 
her assignments thru the years. 


Radio Service 

THe NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations has initiated a new 
radio service for state and local edu- 
cation associations. This service will 
consist of scripts, promotion material, 
and transc¢ riptions, available to state 
and local groups wishing to use them. 

The division is enlisting the coop- 
eration of the associations in determin- 
ing what type of scripts will be most 
suitable for use on local radio stations. 
Literature describing the service and 
its aims is now on its way to you. As 
soon as NEA knows your needs, an at- 
tempt will be made to meet them. 

It is hoped that this series will prove 
helpful to state and local associations 
in presenting facts on educational 
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problems to the public clearly, accu- 
rately, in a way that will encourage 
action. It is a nationwide attempt to 
improve public understanding of your 
schools. 

Magazines 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, in her column, 
“If You Ask Me,” in the February 
Ladies’ Home Journal, writes: “It is 
only by greater knowledge and convic- 
tion and enthusiasm that democracy 
can be made to meet the needs of the 
people.” 

In answering a correspondent who 
asks her about the advisability of cen- 
soring textbooks .and teaching staffs, 
Mrs. belief 
that “censorship is .bad, particularly 
when it comes to censoring teachers. 
... It may discourage any kind of lib- 
eral thought more often than it ac- 
tually uncovers any communists.” 


Roosevelt expresses the 


“Academic freedom,” continues Mrs. 
Roosevelt, “is something we cannot af- 
ford to endanger. There is a differ- 
ence between studying something to 
know and understand and refute that 
which is false, and inculcating a par- 
ticular line for the purpose of making 
a convert. 


“Love That Teacher,” an article by 
Albert Q. Maisel in the January Mc- 
Call’s, tells the story of how one com- 
munity, Portland, Oreg., is successfully 
meeting its teacher-shortage problems. 

The program for recruiting and 
keeping new teachers is described, 
with special praise going to George 
Ebey, assistant superintendent in 
charge of personnel; Paul Rehmus, 
superintendent — of 
Georgia Howe, supervisor of special 
projects, for their efforts in the new 
program. 


schools: and 


Editorial Comment 


Education for International Under- 
standing in American Schools, report 
of the NEA Committee on 
tional Relations, National Council for 
the Social Studies, and Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, was cited in a St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch editorial as a “realistic” pro- 


Interna-_ 


gram which “upholds a vigorous pa- 
triotism; but insists that this is not 
incompatible with a cooperative in- 
ternational outlook.” 

“Amidst the current pessimism, it is 
refreshing,” says the editorial, “to hear 
the school teachers, speaking thru the 
National Education Association, say 
that they believe something really can 
be done to keep the world at peace. 
. .. All power to the teachers in their 
effort to make the next generation 
wiser than this one seems to be.” 


Screen 

Turu the cooperation of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, state 
and local education associations thru- 
out the United States may obtain an 
effective new public-relations motion- 
picture film at a fraction of the usual 
cost. 

Education for Democracy isa 16mm, 
20-minute sound film. Scenes for the 
picture, in color, were taken in rural, 
elementary, and secondary schools in 
several sections of Missouri. 

As neither narrator nor the photog- 
rapher identify the school scenes, the 
film may be adapted for use in any 
state by addition of a new leader. 

Based on a report of the Educational 
Policies Commission, the film has been 
planned “to show how the public 
schools, thru the development of chil- 
dren in selfrealization, human rela- 
tionships, economic efficiency, and civic 
responsibility, build and_ strengthen 
our democracy. It attempts to depict 
with actual classroom scenes the man- 
ner in which schools achieve the pur- 
poses of education in our American 
democracy.” 

The producers recommend the film 
for use at programs for civic and com- 
mercial groups, for parent-teacher as- 
sociations, other lay groups, in tax- 
levy and building-levy campaigns and 
for American Education Week. 

For details about the cost and pro- 
duction of prints of the film, write to 
Everett Keith, executive secretary, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Teachers Building, Columbia, Mo. 

—BELMONT FARLEY, director, NEA 
Press and Radio Relations. 
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More than a Building 


A roving reporter finds the profession's 


heartbeat at the NEA headquarters. 


HE fat conductor of the “See 
Washington via Gray Line” bus 
was in a gay humor, making wisecracks 
regarding “Uncle Harry” and 
bag Congressmen.” But, as our rubber- 
neck vehicle entered Sixteenth Street, 
his mood altered. 
Gripping a portable microphone 
with one hand and making sweeping 
with the other, he 


“oras 
s* 


gestures com- 
manded: 

“View the ‘Avenue of the Presi- 
dents,’ ladies and gentlemen. Not only 
have several chief executives lived on 
the handsome boulevard, but it also is 
lined by many embassies and other 
official buildings.”’ 

We obediently gazed up a wide, 
elm-adorned street, admiring the 
graceful, low lines of limestone, brick, 
and even marble mansions which vie 
with church spires in a contest of 
beauty. There where the street ap- 
peared to come to an apex in the dis- 
tance was a statute of General Win- 
field Scott on a horse which pranced 
above one of Washington’s innu- 
merable grassy circles. 

Just as we were anticipating a 
better view of the General, our at- 
tention was again arrested by the 
words of the conductor: 

“Diagonally across the street from 
the National Geographic Society is 
what I call ‘School-Teacher Heaven,’ 
the headquarters of the NEA. For- 
merly the home of the Guggenheim 
silver-mine heirs, it housed the Swed- 
ish embassy until... .” 


More than Brick and Four Walls 


Twelve-oh-one Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, only four blocks north of 
the White House and in the heart of 
downtown Washington. There stood 
a four-story Georgian brick building, 
with a similarly-styled annex to the 
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HORACE B. POWELL 


Staff Writer, “The Kansas Teacher” 


rear which stretched to seven stories 
in height. 

Beautilul as the rest of the 
District of Columbia, we could hardly 
wait to get off the sightseeing bus so 
that we could return by public trans- 
portation to Sixteenth and M Streets. 
As one passed thru the white-colon- 
naded entrance to “teacher-heaven,” 
there was a feeling that this was not 
just a handsome edifice, but rather 
an outward evidence of the heartbeat 
of a profession so great that no build- 
ing could house it...and not located 
in Washington but in every school 
district, in the modest quarters of 
2600 local associations, in every postal 
zone, even across the seas! 


was 


“This Is Your Washington Home” 


Mrs. Bess Wood, official NEA host- 
ess, was only the first of many to voice 
the heartening, “This is your Wash- 
ington home.” The cheerful smile of 
this white-haired lady was indicative 
of the atmosphere thruout the or- 
ganization. ; 

She showed us a huge, leather-bound 
Visitors Book, recording the names 
and addresses of the steady stream of 
teachers who, nearly every day in the 
year, journey to these national head- 
quarters to receive a cordial welcome. 
Nanking, China; Phoenix; Cedar Rap- 
ids; Hawaii; Vallejo, California; Jal, 
New Mexico—and_ hurray!—just a 
few pages back in the book we found 
the signature of Lula Lee Greene, 
classroom teacher from Kansas City, 
Kansas! 

Appropriately, a “Column of 


Youth’’—a statue of Juventus and Ju- 
venta, the work of R. ‘Tait McKenzie, 
famed teacher and _ sculptor—domi- 
nated the long lobby of the building, 

Another treasured artpiece was a 
heroic figure of Horace Mann, father 
of our public schools. The bond be. 
tween his wise, grizzled features and 
the fresh, eager faces of the McKenzie 
boy and girl was well-expressed by a 
large plaque in the center of the hall: 

“WELCOME to the offices of the 
National Education Association, dedi- 
cated to the upbuilding of democratic 
civilization and supported by the loyal 
cooperation of the teachers of the 
United States to advance the interests 
of the teaching profession, promote 
the welfare of children, and foster 
the education of all people.” 

At the end of the gleaming, walnut 
corridor, we took a peek at the fluted 
columns and wide roomy tables of a 
large meeting room, the workshop of 
the many commissions and _ profes- 
sional organizations which have peri- 
odical meetings in Washington. 

Our observation was interrupted by 
the arrival of an elevator, for which 
we had previously signaled, and we 
indicated to the operator that we 
wanted to go to the offices of T. D. 
Martin, NEA Membership director. 

Western Kansas teachers who at- 
tended Zone School last fall will re- 
member the speaker with an engaging, 
boylike grin, a booming, bass voice. 
The rumble of this same basso pro- 
fundo told us he was in and engaged 
by the usual whirl of activity. 

Son of a Presbyterian missionary, 
Dr. Martin made a difficult choice in 
his youth between the ministry and 
teaching and “I have never regretted 
it; I was too lazy to be a minister, 
anyhow.” 

But his love of a joke does not fully 
cloak his zeal for the profession: “Sin- 
cerely, I felt a call to go into teaching 
fully as fervent as any preacher ever 
had!” 

There was joyous pride reflected 
in his face as he told of the growth in 
NEA membership from 140,000 teach- 
ers in 1925, his first year as Member- 
ship director, to the now more than 
440,000 total. 

“Wish I could take the credit for 
this amazing growth,” said Dr. Mar- 
tin, “but I can’t.” And he told us ol 
the inspiring teamwork of local, state, | 
and national associations, of the men 
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and women at NEA 
who, knowing teaching and children 
thru actual experience in the field, 
happily battle for a cause that they 


hie adquan ters 


love. 


Meet the Chief 


“We have no round pegs in square 
holes,’ he advised. “And I want you 
io meet our chief, who has had much 
to do with making the gang a har- 
monious team!” 

Soon we were shaking hands with 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary of the organization since 1935. 
lwo and a quarter inches over six 
feet tall, weighing 220 pounds, this 
eyay-haired executive had the size to 
be intimidating, but his warm brown 
eyes and pleasant smile re- 
assuring. 

One-time rural teacher, construc- 
tion hand, business executive, tutor of 
a group of Austrians in the wilds of 
Canada, Naval Officers ‘Training 
School instructor during World War 
I, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for the Territory of Hawaii, and 
superintendent of schools, Oakland, 
California, his varied experiences have 
given him a knowledge of human na- 
ture which eminently qualifies him 
for his job. 


were 


interested in Kansas. His 
questions showed that he had an 
astounding knowledge of the state’s 
educational activities, 


He was 


“Excuse My Broken Leg” 


In an ‘adjoining offce was Lyle 
\shby, formerly assistant editor of 
the NEA JournaL and recently ap- 
pointed assistant secretary in charge 
of professional relations, His pose was 
strictly informal, for one leg 
flung over a wastebasket—a_ broken 
leg, we found out, incurred by a fall 
on the steps in late September while 
on his way to lunch. 

The limb had just come out of its 
cast but, despite the painful throb, he 
was a gracious host as he greeted us 
as a neighbor, explaining that he had 
been a Nebraskan and that during his 
educational career there, he taught 
in a one-room rural school, with his 
residence for two years a sod house. 

While we were talking, Dr. Carr 
came into the office—the same “Bill 
Carr” whom many Kansans know as 
a brilliant speaker and as a man who 
has had tremendous influence on 


was 
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education’s philosophy and_ tactics 
thru his leadership of the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

This ex-California teacher, a slight- 
ly-built, quiet person whose dark hair 
showed a touch of gray, had in tow 
a young Frenchman who, in a strong 
accent, told of his highschool classes 
in the Paris. He repre- 
sented a sample of the foreign con- 
tingent which visits NEA frequently, 
thanks to the Overseas ‘Teacher-Re- 
lief Fund. 


suburbs of 


We See 400 at Work 


“Dr. Berns is on the phone,” a 
young secretary advised While 
Ph.D. degrees are as prevalent around 
the headquarters as hailstones on a 


us, 


January landscape, we were to become 
convinced that the Ph in his title 
stood for “Pleasing Host.’’ This as- 
sistant secretary in charge of business 
(since the retirement of the capable 
veteran, H. A. Allan) turned out to 
be an ever-courteous guide. 

His protessional experience inter- 
rupted by three years of service on 
General MacArthur’s staff in the South 
Pacific, Karl Berns was a teacher of 
a rural school, highschool, and 12 
years a member of the superintend- 
ent’s staff at Canton, Ohio, before 
joining the NEA staff. 

Graciously, he offered to show us 
over the building, and we were guided 
thru a whirlpool of activity as nearly 
400 workers in departments, divisions, 
and commissions of the NEA head- 
quarters followed thru on assignments 
designed to increase the efficiency and 
rewards of the teaching profession. 

We learned that during the fall 
months the incoming mail received 
at NEA headquarters totals at least 
6000 firstclass letters each day. The 
mailing room sends out nearly 2000 
bags of mail a month. 

The huge Division of Records con- 
tains alphabetical reference files of 
all members as well as addressing 
machines by which 7000 memberships 
are processed each working day. Dur- 
ing the fall months, the peak load 
may be as high as 15,000 memberships 
received in a single day; about 85% 
of our memberships are received be- 
tween September and January. 

In addition to an alphabetical card 
file for each member, there is a geo- 
graphically arranged plate file con- 
sisting of nearly half a million mem- 






berships from which THe JourNAL is 
addressed each month, 


“Journal” Has the “New Look” 


Of particular interest to us were 
the editorial rooms of the NEA Jour- 
NAL. We brought to Editor Joy Elmer 
Morgan (and his assistants, Agnes 
Samuelson, Mildred Fenner, and Ruth 
Little) the many 
ments heard in our state relative to 
the “new look” of ‘THr JOURNAL, its 
colorful covers, human-interest stories, 
and 
happenings. 


enthusiastic com- 


thoro educational 


coverage ol 

Dr. Morgan explained that the pub- 
lication was striving to reach every 
level of reader interest, with plenty 
of problems inherent in a circulation 
of a half million. We admired the art 
room ol ‘THE JOURNAL. And we mar- 
veled at statistics which showed that 
each issue of the monthly magazine 
consumes 117 tons of paper and 2250 
pounds of ink. 


“One of Our Gals Made It” 


We noted countless 
rooms, and hundreds of employes. 
No one seeing the wheels go around 
could 


seven floors, 


say “education is behind the 
times.” Behind this purposeful, mod 
ern, streamlined functioning was an 
enthusiasm which made 


more than mere machinery 


the activity 

more than 
a building. 

l'ypical of the leaders of the many 
departments was Hilda Maehling, who 
spoke to the Eastern Kansas Zone 
Schools last fall and who is the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the 
Teachers Department. 

She told us of the department’s mis 


Classroom 


sion to discover potential leaders in 
the various states and, with pride, 
pointed out that the current NEA 
president is a classroom teacher and 
biology instructor, Mabel Studebaker 
of Erie, Pennsylvania. 


“Greatest Publicity Job of the Era” 


We were eager to meet Belmont 
Farley, director of the Press and Ra- 
dio Division, partially because we had 
a common journalism alma mater in 
the University of Missouri, but par- 
ticularly because he had a hand in 
what many think the greatest 
publicity of an exploitation-conscious 
era. 

Three years ago, the crisis in Ameri- 
can education was presented in an 


was 
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urgent manner to leading newspape 
and magazine writers and radio com 
‘You 
situation to the American people,” 
NEA told these There fol 


lowed a series of articles in the Read 
ers Digest and more than 


mentators. 


must dramatize the 


Sc] ibe S. 


50 other 
magazines, telling the public that the 
salaries paid to teachers were a na 
tional diserace 

kor weeks, most of the top radio 
hows donated a portion of their ex- 
pensive time to broadcast the n pol 
tance of education to the public. 

And it is obvious that improved 
teacher prestige, heightened salaries, 
ind the the 
populace toward schools came, in great 
part, as a direct result of this cam- 
paign. 


sympathetic attitude of 


that 40 
enacted 


Tangible statistics show 


state legislatures have laws 
and increased appropriations to im 
prove education within the last two 


years, 


Counteract Propaganda 


“There also is the negative side of 
work,” related Dr. “For 
instance, that phone call I just com- 
pleted was from a magazine editor 
who had been informed by an Okla- 
homa correspondent that proposed 
educational legislation in that state 
would bankrupt the commonwealth. 
lo counteract this, we merely gave the 
editor the correct figures involved. 
Chese blew up the propaganda aimed 
against the schools of the 
state.” 


our Farley. 


Sooner 


He told of an attack on the public 
schools as a subversive agency, thru a 
magazine article titled “Treason of 
the Textbook.” Disdaining to dignify 
this unwarranted attack by replying 
directly, the Policies 
Commission stopped all talk of sub- 
version with its booklet, Learning the 
Ways of Democracy, which underlined 
to the public the burning loyalty and 
wise guidance of the public schools. 


Educational 


NEA to the Rescue 


Instructors in widely-separated lo 
calities can testify to the effectiveness 
of the NEA’s protection against un- 
fair practices. Five teachers in Chand- 
ler, Arizona, and three in McCook, 
Nebraska, discharged by schoolboards 
without any show of cause, owe their 
jobs today to the marshalling of public 
opinion to their support thru the ef- 
212 
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forts of the national organization. 
Most readers have heard of the cor 
rupt Chicago school situation where 
politics and unethical practices wer« 
rampant. A three-month investiga- 
tion by legal counsel furnished by 
the NEA uncovered evidence of favor- 
itism in the awarding of contracts, 
political selection of faculty personnel, 
and the astounding “‘coincidence” that 
the superintendent of schools was al 
so the author of many of the text- 
books used in the public schools. 
Despite the fact that the superin- 
tendent was a life member of the NEA, 
disbarment proceedings were brought 
against him by our national organi- 
zation at a hearing covered by many 
metropolitan newspapers. 
Subsequently, the Chicago Board 
of Education resigned. When the 
North Central Association dropped 
the city’s schools from its accredited 
list, worried parents 
cleanup of the mess. 
Now Chicago has an able board and 
a fine superintendent, all because a 
professional organization of national 
standing had the courage 
sources to fight corruption. 


demanded a 


and _ re- 


A Glow of Professional Pride 

Not always in so dramatic a fashion, 
the NEA is a constant incitant to the 
betterment of schools and educational 
personnel. It was in the vanguard of 
the tremendous forward movement to- 
ward curriculum improvement. To- 
day it is facing the problem of moral 
and spiritual education in the schools 
and analyzing the role of our public 
institutions during this period of in- 
ternational tension. 

Saying “Goodbye” to our NEA 
hosts, ours was a glow of pride as we 
stepped out of our beautiful building 
into the cacophony of Washington’s 
rush-hour traffic. 

Leadership and vision have accom- 
plished much for the profession and 
bode well for its future as long as its 
half million members know that NEA 
is not a building, not a headquarters 
staff, not a group of officers, commit- 
tees, or departments, but a cooperative 
body of teachers, widely separated by 
plains, mountains, and distance, yet 
united by ideals and purposes and the 
glory of participation in a kindred 
task, that of making a better tomor- 
row thru proper education of today’s 
children. 


IS INTEL 


MOST astonishing effort is being 
made at this hour in Indiana 
with reference to the academic free- 
dom of Indiana’s colleges and univer- 
sities by President Frank Sparks of 
Wabash College, representing an or- 
ganization which he refers to as the 
Indiana Foundation for Education. 

On 1948, President 
Sparks told Indiana college presidents 
that he had available to him one. 
quarter million dollars with which to 
reward 


December 14, 


colleges whose _ presidents 
would sign certain agreements con- 
cerning their views and public utter- 
ances on certain political questions, 
principally federal aid to education. 

He submitted to the college presi- 
dent two agreement forms, which 
speak for themselves as to their intent. 
The plan constitutes a direct attack 
on college faculties and among college 
alumni by the implied threat of boy- 
cotting colleges from receiving contri- 
butions if they don’t sign away their 
freedom of thought and 
these issues. 


action on 


One document for prospective con- 
tributors to sign is called “A State- 
ment of Principle.” It asks the con- 
tributor to register his attitude for o 
against federal aid to education and 
then closes with this proposition: 

“Tf the colleges and universities of 
Indiana will take a clear stand on this 
matter as outlined in the plan, ‘A Pro- 
gram of Cooperative Effort,’ I shall 
personally contribute or recommend 
to the board of directors of our com- 
pany that the company contribute 
$—— for the year —— to be distrib- 
uted in the manner indicated on the 
reverse side of this card.” 

The other document, called “‘A Pro- 
gram of Cooperative Effort,” is for the 
college presidents to sign. It binds the 
presidents, among other things, to 
oppose federal aid to education and 
to seek “widespread support of indi- 
viduals and corporations for one or 
more independently financed institu- 
tions of higher learning thru volun- 
tary gifts.” 
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ECTUAL FREEDOM fox Sale? 


The executive secretary of the Indiana State Teach- 


ers Association reports in this statement from 


“The Indiana Teacher,” 


of which he is editor, an 


amazing story of a threat to educational freedom. 


It closes with a pledge on the part 
of those who sign it as follows: 


“In aligning ourselves with this pro- 
oram, we are committed to the follow- 
ing: 

“{1] As long as we are members of 
this cooperative effort, we shall oppose 
any legislation which removes the re- 
sponsibility of financing the educa- 
tional institutions of Indiana from 
within the state, and we shall refuse 
to accept the benefits of any new fed- 
eral aid to education that is not for 
specific educational projects, for indi- 
vidual scholarships, or granted on an 
outright single-gift basis. 

“{2} We shall immediately inform 
all alumni of our institutions concern- 
ing our opposition to federal aid to 
education, alert them to the dangers 
of such aid, and solicit their coopera- 
lion in opposing legislation providing 
aid for general education on a na- 
tional basis. 

| We shall, on every occasion 
possible, speak on this subject private- 
ly and publicly. 

“l4] We shall undertake to obtain 
lrom Indiana business organizations 
at least 10 voluntary gifts prior to 
December 31, 1948, and at least 25 
voluntary gifts during the calendar 
vear of 1949 for one or more of the 
cooperating institutions over and 
above the gifts solicited for our own 
enn ee 

| Withdrawal from membership 
in this group will involve written no- 
tice of such action to our educational 
colleagues cooperating in this move- 
ment and to all individuals and cor- 
porations from whom we have re- 
ceived financial assistance as a conse- 
quence of our membership in this 
group.” 

It is incomprehensible that anyone 
in the twentieth century would be so 
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insensitive to all the traditions of de- 
mocracy and the academic freedom 
upon which democracy lives as to 
make such a proposal to institutions 
of learning devoted to the ideal of 
freedom of thought. 

It must be said to the credit of the 
college presidents to whom the prop- 
osition was made that there were a 
considerable number who rejected it 
flatly, tho not themselves favorable 


to federal assistance for education. 

Ihe December 1948 editorial in 
The Indiana Teacher, revealing the 
educational campaign being carried 
on by President Sparks, was indeed a 
timely warning of the danger to edu- 
cational freedom inherent in such a 
political philosophy. His eflorts to 
industrialists in 
such a way as to thwart the spirit of 
honest inquiry in the colleges of Indi- 
ana is a natural outgrowth. 

If this present effort succeeds, it 
may be the first step on the road to 
educational dictatorship thru the 
power of money. For those of us in 
this state and in this nation who as 
pire for intellectual freedom, there 
must be action now to give moral 


organize his fellow 


support to the 
presidents of Indiana. 

—From The Indiana Teacher, |an- 
uary 1949. 


colleges and college 





This 7a Fundamental 


‘THE current 


ing public support for education, 


President Sparks is quoted as say- 
ing before the Indiana Society of 


Chicago: 


“You—as businessmen and taxpay- 
but you 
are not calling the tune for the sim- 
ple reason that you have abdicated 
‘The government 

from you and 
pays it to the school-keepers, and the 
government gets the credit for being 


ers—are paying the fiddler, 


to the government. 
collects the money 


the benefactor. 


“There was a time when all edu- 

America was privately 
The money then went di- 
rectly from the people who gave it 


cation in 
financed. 


%” 


to the people who used it... . 
If there is anything in 


school system. We _ have 


clementary, secondary, and college 


campaign for con- 
tributions to Wabash College being 
carried on by its president calls into 
question the fundamentals underly- 


America 
that is American, it is the free public- 
1,000,000 
children in Indiana of school age— 


the education of whom could not 
possibly be financed privately. A 
democratic form of government 
could not stand 10 years under a 
privately-financed school system, and 
any implication to the contrary is a 
disservice to democracy. 

Che difficulty with the philosophy 
behind such remarks is that it misses 
entirely the purpose of the free pub 
lic-school system—namely, to equip 
citizens to carry on our American 
way of life. Education is not a re 
ward passed out to children who 
somehow are believed to be inher 
ently worthy because their parents 
are able to pay tuition. 

The statement that businessmen 
and taxpayers are paving the fiddler 
but not calling the tune reveals a 
misunderstanding of the fact that big 
taxpayers, including large corpora- 
tions, make their money by dealing 
with many little taxpayers, and the 
American form of government recog- 
nizes this fact by placing the control 
in the hands of all voters, not just 
the rich. 

ROBERT H. WYATT in The Indiana 
Teacher, 


December, 1948. ’ 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Prepared by KENDRIC N. MARSHALL, 
director, Division of International Educa- 


tional Relations, US Office of Education. 


In France, due to the continued in- 
the 
need for a 


crease in birth rate, there is an 


urgent system of 


teacher recruitment in order to coun- 


new 


teract the inevitable shortage which 
will take place within the next few 
vears. To meet this problem, boys and 
eirls are allowed to enter the 
normal schools after completion of 


now 


the third class (15 years), or after the 


sc ond ( lass 


Another ex- 
periment is that of granting the salary 
of probationers to 


(16 years). 


student-teachers 
during the two years of professional 
studies. As a result of these measures, 
the number of candidates in the nor- 
mal schools greatly increased during 
the past year. 

British school authorities are con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign to pro- 
mote the fullest possible use of edu- 
cational films. The ministry of educa- 
tion has expressed the view that visual 


aids should be considered part of the 
normal equipment of every school, 


and has asked that local authorities 
make adequate financial provisions 
for visual materials in their next 
budgets. 

A grant of $105,000 has been made 
jointly to Haverford, Bryn Mawr, and 
Swarthmore Colleges by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. This money 
will be used to set up a combined pro- 
gram which will enable students to 
take a five-year course of study in- 
cluding seminars in the history, lan- 
guage, politics, and economics of Rus- 
sia. The three schools will work jointly 
by sharing materials and experts al- 
ready separately available. 

Late last year, Oxford University 
unexpectedly received $6,000,000 for 
the foundation of a new college. Eng- 
lishmen are still talking in wonder 
about the size of the donation, but 
they are even more amazed that the 
philanthropist was a wealthy and 
elderly French shipping merchant. 
Mr. Besse’s generosity seems to have 
been primarily prompted by a sincere 
admiration for numerous Oxford 
eraduates who have worked for him 


214 


and whom he believes to be the prod- 
ucts of a superior educational system. 

Under the terms of a cultural con- 
vention signed by Great Britain and 
Brazil, each of the two governments 
agrees to study of the 
other's language, literature, and insti- 
tutions; to promote exchange of aca- 
demic and professional men = and 
and to foster establishment 
of societies to secure understanding of 
the other’s culture. 

In Yugoslavia, the number of ele- 
mentary schools has increased from 
8956 in 1939 to 12,052 in 1948, and 
the number of students has increased 
15% over the prewar figures. How- 
ever, since the number of elementary- 
school teachers is now 22% 


— 


encourage 


women; 


less than 
in 1939, a lowering of educational 
standards for 
indicated. 

Last year, 74 students took advan- 
tage of Princeton's Near East 
Study Program, which had previously 
been limited to those taking graduate 
work. For perhaps the first time in 
American higher education, under- 
graduates were able to select the Near 
East area and its languages as a field 
of concentration. 

In Montreal, 1700 lay teachers in 
the parochial schools recently went on 
strike to secure higher wages. As a re- 
sult of the walk-out, 25 of the Roman 
Catholic schools were closed,:and the 
operations of the others were cur- 
tailed. The Provincial Premier pro- 
claimed the strikes to be unlawful and 
stressed that the government would 
do its best to uphold respect for law 
and authority. In the meantime, 
70,000 students had an unexpected 
holiday. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is sponsoring a foreign-scholar- 
ship program which is uniquely dif- 
ferent from other programs of this 
sort in that it enlists the monetary sup- 
port of the average citizen. Already 50 
communities have made divers plans 
for raising the estimated $1000 neces- 
sary for each to maintain a student for 
one year. After thoro examination and 
numerous personal interviews, each 
student is selected from a list of hun- 
dreds of applicants. With this careful 
screening in mind, it is the hope of 
the sponsors that a combination of 
college study and American commu- 
nity living will enable the young peo- 
ple to return to their homes better 


teachers seems to be 


new 


prepared to participate effectively in 
their own political, social, and eco. 
nomic institutions, 

New textbooks are being prepared 
for use in the schools of Czechoslo. 
vakia. They are being written by 
groups of educationists, instead of by 
single authors, and will stress the prac. 
tical aspects of the subjects discussed, 
The first of the new texts will be in 
the fields of literature, poetry, and 
history. 

A year ago, a group of Argentine 
educators, dismissed from their posi- 
tions for political reasons, organized a 
“Free University,” which has struggled 
to provide instruction in spite of gov- 
ernment hostility and a dire lack of 
funds. One of the tenets of the institu- 
tion is the rejection of “any politics 
that do not maintain democracy by 
respecting the fundamental rights of 
man, especially that of freedom of 
teaching and learning.” Only students 
sincerely desirous of a real education 
have enrolled, since no_ scholastic 
credits or degrees can be offered. 

The Columbia University liaison of- 
fice with the United Nations will soon 
conduct a poll of 750 liberal-arts col- 
leges for the purpose of evaluating 
current trends in the study of interna- 
tional affairs thruout the country. 
From this poll, the office will discover 
what courses have been taught during 
1948 in such subjects as American for- 
eign policy and the United Nations. 
Results, to be compiled in a master 
list, will be distributed to interested 
agencies and persons. 

In Sweden, physical education is a 
compulsory subject during the whole 
of a student’s school life in the public 
schools. Children of seven to nine years 
have one 45-minute period a_ week; 
older primary students have _ three 
hours. In most secondary schools, four 
hours of classes a week are devoted to 
gymnastics. 

Under a plan recently worked out 
in Colombia, 200 motion-picture pro- 
jectors will be placed at the disposal 
of the schools, and 14 film libraries 
will be organized. Teachers are to re- 
ceive special training in the use of 
visual aids. 

Turkey took another educational 
step forward during 1948 by opening 
1727 new village primary schools. The 
minister of education stated recently 
that 52 junior highschools have been 
established in the provinces. 
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#2 *TEPARTMENTS 





Science Research Studies Launched 


SERIES of nationwide research 
A studies is being launched by the 
National Science ‘Teachers Association 
thru the’ Advisory Council on Indus 
wv-Science ‘Veaching Relations. 

lo date, more than 1000 industry- 
sponsored supplementary teaching aids 
and evaluated 
and about 70 approved items distrib- 
uted to the NSTA membership for 
study and use. 


have been examined 


The research study will cover: How 
science teachers and pupils have used 
these materials; where they have really 
“bitten into” the ettec- 
tive ways olf using them to reinforce 


curriculum: 


and vitalize science teaching; gaps and 
neglected areas. 

Expected results are a wealth of po- 
tential 


new teaching aids and _ tech- 


teachers and a con- 
tribution to more 


nics for science 
functional science 
education for youth in every part of 
the country. 


AASA Regional Conventions 


On Monpay morning of convention 
week at San Francisco and St. Louis, 
presidents of state associations of class- 
room teachers and presidents of state 
associations of administrators were 
evuests of the American Association of 
School Administrators at a breakfast 
meeting. A joint breakfast is also 
scheduled for the Philadelphia meet- 
ing, March 28. 

\t the St. Louis regional conference 
on February 28, members of the execu- 
live committee of the NEA Depart- 
ment of leachers were 
luncheon guests of the AASA execu- 
live committee. 


Classroom 


Elementary-Education Conference 


THe NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals will hold _ its 
Fenth Annual Ele- 
mentary Education at Boston Univer- 
sity, July 11-22. Theme of the confer- 
ence is “Skills Instruction in the 
Modern Elementary School.” For fur- 
ther information, write Eva G. Pink- 
ston, NEA headquarters. 


Conterence on 
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AASA PRESIDENT 


John L. Bracken, 


superintendent of the 
Clayton, Mo., schools, 
will take office as 
president of the Amer- 
ican Association of 
School Administrators 
on March 15. 





Public-Relations Pamphlet 


HevpFrut hints for local associations 


are given in a Department of Class 
room ‘Teachers pamphlet, Going 
Somewhere with Public Rela- 
tions Program? Free in limited quan- 
tities from the department, NEA head- 
quarters. 


Your 


NEA Department Dates 
(thru April) 


March 7-9—Eastern Division, Musi 
Educators National Conterence, Balti- 
more. Write C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 





CLASSROOM-TEACHERS 
DORMITORY 





Mary Lyon Dormitory at 


Plymouth 
Teachers College. which will house 
some of the participants in the Class- 
room Teachers National Conference to 
be held in Plymouth, N. H., July 11-22, 
1949. Two semester hours of graduate 
or undergraduate credit will be offered. 
For information and registration blanks, 
write the Department of Classroom 
Teachers at NEA headquarters. 


March 17-19—North 
sion, Music 


Central Divi 
Educators National Con- 
ference, Davenport, Lowa. 

March 18-19—Southwestern Region 
al Conference, Department of Class 
room ‘Teachers, Phoenix, Ariz. 

March 23-25—District Meeting, Mid 
District Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

March 25-26—Northwestern Region 
al Conterence, Department of Class 
room 


west Association for 


and 


leachers, Boise, Idaho. 

March 27-30—Regional Conference, 
\ASA, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 28-30—Regional Conference. 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 30-April 2—Northwest Di 
vision’s Eleventh 
tion, Music 


Jiennial Conven 
Educators National Con 
ference, Portland, Oreg. 

March 3l—Regional meeting, De 
partment of Home Economics, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

March 31l-April 2—Midwest Confe1 
Rural Life and Education, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

April 4-7—National Conference on 
Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

April 8-9—North Central Regional 
Conference, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Chicago, II1. 

April 10-13—California-Western Di 
vision, Music Educators National Con 
ference, Sacramento, Calif. 

April 17-22—Joint Meeting, Ameri 
Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and East 
ern District, AAHPER, Boston, Mass. 

April 18-21—Annual 
National Association § of 
Women, Chicago, Ill. 

April = 19-22—Annual 
AAHPER, Boston, Mass. 

April 20-23—Southwestern Division, 
Music Educators National Conference, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

April = 21-23—Southern 
Conterence, Department of 


ence on 


can Association for 


Convention, 
Deans ol 


Convention, 


Regional 
Flemen 
tary School Principals, Atlanta, Ga. 

April 27-30—Southern 
MENC, Tampa, Fla. 

April 27-30—Rocky Mountain Con 
ference on Rural Life and Education, 
\lbuquerque, N. Mex. 

April 29-30—Northeastern Regional 
Conference, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Wilmington, Del. 


Conference, 


Unless otherwise spec ified, write the 
department concerned for further in 
formation at NEA headquarters. 
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Overseas Teacher Guests 


HE latest 


visitors and prospective visitors in 


information concerning 


the United States, financed in part or 
whole by the Teacher-Relief 
Fund, who have not previously been 
listed January JOURNAL] is: 

-Lotte Beran, 
\ustria; Helene Brule, Tours, 
Christos B. Glavas, Athens, 
Valette, Levallois- 
Wielenga, Amster- 


Overseas 


Visits in progress 
Vienna, 
France; 
Greece; Jean-Jose 
France; G. 
dam, Holland. 

Visitors expected—}. 
drecht, Holland. 

Visits completed—Lay Chin-Tsing, 
Nanking, China; Li * Nan- 
king, China. 

Negotiations continue with the prin- 
cipal teachers organizations or other 
3urma, Ethiopia, Indo- 
the Philippines, Poland, 


Perret, 


Koning, Dor- 


l'sing-song, 


agencies in: 
Italy, 
and Siam. 


nesia, 


Membership Facts 
The January 31 report reveals: 
Four states—Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon—and Alaska are already 
over the top, having won places on 
the 1949 Victory Honor Roll. 


Value Received 


“Wuat’s that in your lapel?” My 
friend gazed upon my gold pin with 
mingled admiration and curiosity. 

“That,” Lreplied proudly, “Is my 
new NEA life-membership pin— 
$150 worth. Pretty nice, eh?” 

“Hm-m, you’re eligible to retire 
in 20 years and at $5 a year that’s 
$100. You're out $50. You have al- 
ready paid out $3 a year for 10 
years, making a total of $80 loss. 
If you leave the profession before 
retirement age, you lose still more. 
I see no value in obtaining a life 
membership.” 

I said nothing as he left me, but 
I thought of the great pioneers in 
education who were NEA life mem- 
bers in heart and soul. I must 
humbly follow and do my small 
part to carry their dreams to ful- 
fillment. 
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FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


RAYMOND AMA- 
LONG (left), spon- 
sor of the David R. 
Sumstine Chapter 
of FTA, Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, 
Pa., and chapter 
sign their 
names as charter 
the 
newly received na- 
tional charter. 


officers 


members — on 


Six states are ahead their 
$1, 1948, records. 
Twelve states 
January 31, 


May 


are ahead of 
1948, records. 


NEA Executive Secretary’s Report 


Our School Studies is the theme of 
the 1948 report of NEA Executive Sec- 


retary Willard E. Givens. 


Dr. Givens’ annual report is a sum- 
of educational trends on what 


mary 


the schools are teaching, why they 


And what about my contempo- 
rary educational leaders and think- 
ers? I wasn’t making a financial in- 
vestment for personal gain, I was 
allying myself with these fine peo- 
ple working so diligently for Amer- 
ica’s educational future. Now, I 
had a stake in their ideals, plans, 
and responsibilities. 

Yes, I have invested $150 more 
in the cause of education, and, God 
willing, I will invest many years of 
faithful service. 

No, I didn’t make a financial 
coup by becoming a life member 
of NEA. But when I wear my NEA 
life-emembership pin, the whole 
world knows I have dedicated my 
life to education; that I have 
pledged my active support to all 
good things for boys and girls as 
long as I live; and that I am happy 
and proud to be a teacher. 

—JOSEPH L, FADER, principal, Ash- 
land, Oreg., Juntor Highschool. 


their 


are 
teaching it, and what educators be- 
lieve ought to be included in the cur- 
riculum. The Three R’s and the basic 


studies in the highschools are given 
special attention. 


Write to the NEA for copies. 


Attention: Local and State 
Association Officers 
For information regarding the 1949 
NEA Institute of Organization Lead- 
ership to be held at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., July 25- 
August 19, write the Editor, NEA 
JourNAL, at NEA headquarters. 


Education in Lay Magazines 

Copiers of the four circulars issued 
during 1948, summarizing articles on 
education in popular magazines, are 
available from NEA _ headquarters. 
March issue, 25¢; July, September, and 
December, 50¢ each. Quantity dis 
counts. 


NEA Activities 


ARTICLES in this issue of the Jour 
NAL which feature NEA activities are 
as follows: the federal-aid campaign, 
pages 175-77; safety education, 184-85 
and 238; Overseas Teacher-Reliel 
Fund, 190; group dynamics, 204-206; 
institutes on professional and public 
relations, 207; Defense Commission, 
208; NEA departments, 215. 

Articles secured or prepared thru 
the cooperation of Association depart 
ments, commissions, or divisions i? 
clude: higher education, 180-81; ele 
mentary-school program for peace, 
182-83; social studies, 186-87; rural f 
education, 192-93; art, 194-95; musi¢ 
196-97; public relations, 209. 
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LOOKING TOWARD AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1949 


SHOWN here Is a 
group ol the repre- 
sentatives of spon- 
sors of American 
Education Week, 
November 6-12, 
who assembled at 
NEA headquarters 
January 11 to se- 
lect general theme 
and daily topics for 
1949. From left 
to right: W. C, 
(“Tom”) Sawyer, 
American Legion; 
John P. DeCamp, 
American College Public Relations 
Association, visitor; Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; George G. Croskery, 
Canadian Teachers Federation, visi- 
tor; G. Kerry Smith, US Office of Ed- 
ucation; and, seated, Agnes Samuel- 
son, NEA. 

General theme selected was: “Mak- 
ing Democracy Work.” Daily topics 
are: Sunday, November 6,“ Vhe Worth 
of the Individual;”” Monday, Novem- 





ber 7, “Educational Opportunity;” 
Tuesday, November 8, “Responsible 
Citizenship; Wednesday, Novembei 
9, “Health and Safety;” Thursday, 
Vovember 10, “Home and Community 
Obligations;” Friday, November 11, 
“Our Freedom and Security;” Satur- 
day, November 12, “Next Decade in 
Education.” The NEA is preparing 
special helps for the 1919 observance. 
They will be available at the opening 
of schools this fall. 





ON NEA TRAVEL TOURS 


Two of last sum- 3 
mer’s NEA tour & 
members were 
“caught” in the pil- 
lory and stocks dur- 
ing a visit to the 
Pioneers Village, 
Salem, Mass. Pic- 
tured are Paul 
Kreider, Marie- 
mont, Ohio, and 
Elizabeth F. Abel, 
Oak Park, Tl., in 
lront of a thatch- 
roofed pine cottage 
of the early settlers. 
rhe photographer 
was Doris E. 
Dimpfl, Dunkirk, N. Y. Visits to the 
Pioneers Village will continue to be a 
feature of the New England-Quebec 
tours conducted by the NEA Division 
of Travel Service. Other NEA tour 
areas scheduled for this summer are: 
Mexico, Cuba, Eastern Cities, Cana- 
dian Rockies-Inside Passage-Pacific 
Northwest, Pacific Northwest-Cali- 
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fornia, and the Rocky Mountain-Cali 
fornia-Southwest. 

Want to travel? Write the Division 
of Travel Service, NEA headquarters, 
for free booklet, NEA Tours, 1979, 
and reprints of the pamphlet, Does 
Travel Pay? which sketches prevailing 
practices for awarding credit for 
travel. 


For Jimmie 


JimMie’s in the fourth grade, but 
he can’t do fourth-grade work. He 
is small for his 12 years. His cloth- 
ing is clean, but worn and poor. 
You'll know him for sure by the 
flower pinned to his overalls. 

Jimmie may be your problem 
child—rejected by his classmates 
and hopelessly outclassed by them 
in all but two respects. He can hold 
his own in drawing and fighting. 

He loves sunsets and lakes, trees 
and birds, butterflies and flowers. 
He’s not a sissy just because he 
likes to wear flowers and to draw 
them. He'll fight every boy who 
calls him names! 

As county art teacher, I never 
got to know Jimmie until I visited 
his class one day as the school year 
was drawing to a close. 

Our only art materials consisted 
ol crayons and paper, so we must 
have made crayon drawings. 

In response to something I said, 
a tousled, brown. head tilted back 
and a pair of grey eyes shone into 
mine. He looked at me an instant 
and didn’t say a word. Those eyes 
didn’t mirror gratitude or admira 
tion or love. It was heaven itself 
that I gazed into. ; 

As soon as I hit the earth again, 
I asked his teacher, “Who is that 
child with the eyes of an angel?” 

She looked tired and discouraged 
as she said, “He wears that illu- 
mined expression for half an hour 
once in two weeks—while you're 
here. He loves to draw, but I’ve 
never let him do it except when 
you come. I thought if I could 
teach him to read he would im- 
prove in other things. But he hasn't 
improved at all. It took me this 
whole year to realize I should have 
been working with him instead of 
at him. Next year I'll make school 
pleasanter for him even if I don’t 
teach him a thing.” 

I saw Jimmie once more. He 
whispered, shyly, “Please ma’am, 
do you suppose we'd ever get to 
paint next year, maybe?” 

It’s next year now, and_ the 
fourth-graders are painting. The 
teacher says they love it, and their 
enthusiasm carries over into their 
other work. How I wish Jimmie 
were here now! 

But Jimmie has gone. Nobody 
seems to know where he went. 
Maybe he is in your room. 


—VERA ROOT SMITH, art teacher, 
Orange County, Florida. 
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Y THIRD-GRADE class and I 
have made many field trips 
around Dayton, and we have had a 
cordial reception wherever we have 
gone. When we visited a bicycle fac- 
tory [see photo above], the president 
of the company arranged to have the 
boys and girls try out some of the 
bicycles as they came off the end of 
the assembly line. 


Personal Growth Leaflets 


PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLETS are 
ideal for classroom use. Each student 
may be provided with one and the 
materials used for interpretive read- 
ing, motivation for composition, vo- 
cabulary building, note-taking, dicta- 
memory selections. — GRAY 
MONTGOMERY, principal, University 
School, Pasadena, Calif 

[Personal Growth Leaflets may be 
secured from the NEA. 1¢ each in 
quantities of 25 or more, cash with 
order. No order accepted for less 
than 25¢.] 


tion, or 


New Use for Opaque Projector 

WE USE an opaque projector in con- 
nection with the correction of compo- 
sitions. By means of the projector, 
without darkening the room, we flash 
on a screen or wall a student's compo- 
sition exactly as written. The name of 
the student is previously covered, and 
the entire class analyzes the composi- 
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Trips such as these help the pupils 
to realize that the not 
apart from everyday living. They learn 
to travel in groups, to know where 
their fathers and friends make their 
living, and something of what goes 
into the making of the food they eat 
and the automobiles, buses, trains, and 


classroom is 


bicycles they ride.—JEAN NEIDHARDT, 
teacher, Dayton, Ohio. 


tion—with the one rule that for every 
error or awkwardness cited an im- 
provement must be suggested. 

This device is designed to supple- 
ment rather than to supplant individ- 
ual experience in writing, revising, 
and rewriting. — ARNOLD LAZARUS, 
teacher, Santa Monica Highschool, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Roundtable on Democracy 


To BRING about a better understand- 
ing of democracy on the part of ninth- 
grade pupils and to provide an inter- 
esting program, we decided on a 
roundtable discussion, based on such 
questions as: What does democracy 
mean to you? Where did you get youn 
ideas about democracy? 

We first had a brief introduction to 
the topic, then showed a 10-minute 
filmstrip on totalitarianism. This was 
followed by a short discussion of the 
film in preparation for our forum. For 
this, we moved into a _ conference 


room, with tables and chairs instead 
of the usual desks. 

The entire forum, lasting about 45 
minutes, and done as professionally as 
we knew how, was recorded on a tape 
recording machine. The tape was later 
edited and cut to 13 minutes so that 
it could be used as a 15-minute public. 
service feature on radio stations, 

The pupils enjoyed the project im. 
mensely and have asked to do it again 
—ROBERT E. DUKE, student, Boston 
University School of Education, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 


Teacher's Handbook 


ALL new teachers in the South Bend 
Ind., schools are given a handbook 
entitled Take-Off, which is prepared 
by the school system’s director of pub- 
lications, John A. Scott. Helpful hints 
about the first week of school, saving 
time, bedlam and blackboards, forms 
and reports, inservice training, joining 
organizations, and extra duties are in- 
cluded in this illustrated booklet. 


We're in First Grade Now 


A BOOKLET designed to answer the 
question, “What did you do in schoo 
today?” has been prepared for the 
use of the parents of first-grade chil 
dren in the Beidler School, Chicago 
It tells something of the modern waj 
of teaching, and indicates how parents 
can help their children succeed in the 
various aspects of their school e& 
periences. 

The booklet was prepared by Eileen 
C. Stack, principal of the Beidle 
School. 


Borrow a Mouse 

A NEW idea in science teaching } 
operating in New Castle, Ind., accord: 
ing to an article by Lorraine Gover 
man in the Texas Outlook. The new 
idea is a lending library of live animals 
plus a magnificent collection of nature 
slides. Keeper of the animals, as well 
as owner of the slides, is the school 
science supervisor, Edna Banta. The 
animals are lent to the school classé 
for aid in study of natural science. 
Slides aid in close-up work.—Educt 
tion Digest. 


Uses Book-of-the-Month Choices 


WE orper the Book-of-the-Month it 
NEA Journat for our teachers’ } 
brary.—BETTY ROSE FIDLER, Buckhat 
non, W. Va. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


Heritage of Freedom by Frank 
Monaghan. ‘The Freedom ‘Train was a 
dramatic 
tion of the American people on a re- 


device to focus the atten 


examination of their heritage of free- 
dom. Many thousands of our people 
saw the precious documents it car- 
ried, but many more thousands had 
no such opportunity. 

Here book that will 
help to compensate the latter group, 
for it gives the history and significance 
of the more than 125 basic documents 
—all of them landmarks in the 
velopment of American history—ex- 
hibited that famous Freedom 
Train. It is a book that should be 
in everv school library. 


is an official 


de- 


on 


The volume begins with a letter 
from Christopher Columbus in which 
he describes the discovery of America. 
Reproduced in facsimile are the com- 
plete texts of such documents as the 
Declaration of Independence, Jeffer- 
son's Bill of Religious Freedom, the 
Bill of Rights, the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, and the Gettysburg Address. 
Here are Francis Scott Key’s manu- 
script of “Phe Star Spangled Banner,” 
the pencilled note signed by President 
Roosevelt appointing General Eisen- 
hower as supreme commander for the 
allied invasion of Western Europe, 
and General Wainwright's last  mes- 
sage from Corregidor. 

Ihe author of 
torreal 


this volume is_his- 
consultant of the American 
Heritage Foundation, sponsor of the 
Freedom Train. For each document, 
he presents the historical background 
and other remarks necessary or help- 
ful to a better understanding of its 
significance. 

The book is available from the 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 1947. 150p. $3.50. 


AWARDS TO BE ANNOUNCED EARLIER 

ANNOUNCEMENT of the Newbery 
and the Caldecott awards will be made 
48 soon as the voting is completed this 
March, according to the Calendar of 
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are more than books 


...they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, 


the reason why men lived and worked and died, the es- 
sence and quintessence of their lives —AMY LOWELL 


the Children’s Book Council for the 
first quarter of 1949. The Newbery 
award, for “the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature 
for children,” and the Caldecott 
award, given annually to the illus- 
trator of the year’s most distinguished 
picture book for children, formerly 
were not announced until June. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Tue biography of Abba May Alcott, 
mother of Louisa Alcott, is the sub- 
ject of a volume published recently 
by the University of Oklahoma Press. 

* * * * * 
“‘Books are the treasured wealth of 


the world, and the fit inheritance of 
generations and nations.’’—Thoreau. 


xk (* * - * 


The title of the book is Marmee, a 


name familiar to readers of Little 
Women. The author is Sandford M. 
Salyer, professor of English at the 


university. 
Mrs. Alcott the author's re- 
search has revealed, probably the first 


was, 


paid social worker in Boston and an 
important influence in her famous 
daughter's success. 1949. 209p. $3. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


FOR REFERENCE WORK 


The American Book of Days by 
George William Douglas (revised by 
Helen Douglas Compton). Beginning 
with New Year’s Day, this book de- 
scribes one or more significant events 
that occurred on each day in the year. 

Includes names, dates, events, holi- 
days, notable men and women, with 
a wealth of detail regarding the more 
important items. A valuable book of 
reference—tho it omits certain items 
school people will expect. Rev. 1948. 
697p. $6. H. W. Wilson Co., 950-72 
University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 


AMONG THE NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Audio-Visual Techniques for En- 
richment of the Curriculum by Anna 


Curtis Chandler and Irene F. Cypher, 
with an introduction by Paul R. Rado 
savljevich. Photographic illustrations 
and the 
“what-to-do” for 
vitalizing every curriculum area with 


model programs provide 


and “how-to-do-it” 
audio-visual materials. Includes com- 
prehensive list of ‘“‘where-to-find-it” 
sources. 1948, 252p. $3.50. Noble and 
Noble, 67 Irving Pl., New York 3, N.Y. 

Child Growth Through Education, 
Effective Teaching in the Modern 
School by Gertrude Hildreth. Basic 
text for teacher-training courses in the 


theory and methods of elementary 
education. 1948. 437p. $4. Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 


10, N. Y. 

Educational Psychology by Robert 
A. Davis. For introductory courses in 
educational Deals with 
daily classroom problems. 1948. 349p. 
$3. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
12nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Flexibility in the Elementary School 
by the Central New York School Study 
Council. Report of a 
erative study of ways in which teach 


psychology. 


two-yeal coop- 
ers adapt programs to individual dil 
elementary-school 
the 


ferences among 


Tells 


reviews 


children. how study was 


made and some ol the best 
practices found. 1948. 1166p. $1.50. 
Central New York School Study Coun 
cil, 219 Slocum Hall, College Place, 
Svracuse 10, N. Y. 

Speech Correction Methods by Stan 
ley Ainsworth. 
therapy and public-school procedures. 
1948. 149p. $2.75. Prentice-Hall, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Studies in Child Development by 
Arnold Gesell. A collection of the au 
thor’s writings on the characteristics 


A manual of speech 


and conditions of child development. 
1948. 224p. $4. Harper and Brothers, 
19 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Theories of Learning by Ernest R. 
Hilgard. An introduction to the ma- 
jor current theories of learning. 1948. 
109p. $3.75. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Free aud Tuerpeu MATERIALS 


RDER publications of the NEA 
and its departments trom the 
l201 l6th St. N. W.,, 
Washington 6, D. C. Cash must ac- 


company orders lor $1 on less. 


\ssociation at 


Unless otherwise indicated, secure 
government publications from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents  |Supt 
Doc.|, Washington 25, D. C. Make 
money check out to the Su- 


perintendent of Documents; do not 


order ot 


send stamps. 


ADMINISTRATION 


14 Questions on Elementary School 
Organization. Members of the staff 
of the Division of Elementary Edu- 
the US Othce ol 
visited 52 cities to find answers to the 


cation ol Education 
questions most frequently asked about 
clementary-school organization. A pre- 
liminary report. 1948. 27p. 10¢. Supt 
Doc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Annotated Bibliography of the Last 
Twelve Yearbooks. Topical arrange- 
ment of materials in yearbooks of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 1949. 62p. Free to depart- 
ment members. $1 to others. Quantity 
discounts. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA. 

Selected Bibliography on New York 
City—Past and Present for Elementary 
and Junior Highschool Level. Con- 
tains suggested activities for classes 
and schools, and subjectmatter refer- 
ences about New York City for both 
pupils and teachers. 1948. 50p. 15¢. 
Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn 2, N.Y. 

We Build Together. Prepared by 
Charlemae Rollins. Readers’ guide to 
source material about Negro life and 
literature for elementary and_ high- 
school use. Books are arranged by 
subjects and marked for maturity. 
Rev. 1948. 71p. 65¢. National Council 
of Teachers of English. 211 W. 68th 
St., Chicago 21, II. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Eyes To See by M. Margaret Stroh. 
Short biographies of selected pioneer 


990 


women teachers of America; contains 
stories of 19 
types ol 


women—trom a dozen 


score ol 
places, and a half dozen different peri- 
ods—whose leadership promoted the 
cause of education. 1947. 60p. 50¢. 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 804 
Littlefield Bldg., Austin 15, Texas. 


environments, a 


BROTHERHOOD 


The Responsibility Is Ours by Bo- 
naro W. Overstreet. A plea for the de- 
velopment of a sense of responsibility 
in improving human _ relationships 
thru positive action. 1948. 35p. 20¢. 
Anti-Defamation League of B'’Nai 
Brith, 212 5th Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

CITIZENSHIP 


Report of the Third National Con- 
ference on Citizenship. Plan, reports, 
addresses, and records of the confer- 
ence. 1948. 112p. 50¢, single copy; 
regular NEA discounts. NEA, 


COMMENCEMENTS 


Commencement Programs by Mil- 
dred B. Matier. Description of types 
of commencement programs with em- 
phasis on  pupil-teacher planning. 
1947. 28p. 50¢. Matthew Whaley 
School, Williamsburg, Va. 

The 1948 Commencement Manual. 
Describes how schools plan and de- 
velop their commencement programs. 
Includes extensive selection of actual 
programs and complete scripts. 144p. 
$1. Quantity discounts. 1947 Com- 
mencement Manual also still avail- 
able. 127p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. 
Order either manual from Natl Assn 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
l6th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


GUIDANCE 


Guidance Pamphlet in Mathematics 
for Highschool Students. Occupations 
in which mathematics is important, 
amount and kind of mathematics 
used, and the school level at which it 
Should be taken. 1947. 25p. Single 
copies, 25¢; 10¢ each in orders of 10 
or more. Mathematics Teacher, 525 
W. 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Intellectual Abilities in the Ado- 


lescent Period by David Segel. Fun. 
damental principles of mental ability 
and mental traits of adolescents with 
implications for curriculum and guid- 
ance programs. Bulletin 1948, No. 6, 
Office of Education. 41 p. 15¢. Supt. 
Doc. 

Graduate Training for Educational 
Personnel Work by Corinne LaBarre, 
Facts regarding graduate training for 
personnel workers, including require. 
ments, prerequisites, courses, degrees 
in colleges and universities offering 
such training. 1948. 58p. $1. Quantity 
discounts. American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Pl, Washington 
6, D.C, 


TEACHING AIDS 

Curriculum at Work. Discussion of 
curriculum in situations calling for 
growth in individual capacities, so- 
cial participation, and environmental 
adjustment. 1948. 46p. 75¢. Assn for 
Childhood Education, 1200 15th St 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

For the Calcium You Need. Leaflet 
containing discussion of the calcium 
requirements in body building and 
maintenance, and a chart showing the 
amount of calcium in certain foods. 
1948. 4p. Free. Evaporated Milk Assn, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma- 
terials. Catalog of literature for in- 
struction purposes on elementary, sec 
ondary, and higher-education levels. 
Most items cost 50¢ or less. 175p. 
25¢. Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Soap Sculpture. Manual of instruc 
tions on the art of soap carving. 24p. 
Free to. teachers. National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee, 160 5th Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Everyman’s United Nations, Pre 
pared by the UN Department of Pub- 
lic Information with introduction bi 
Trygve Lie. What everyone should 
know about the UN, its purposes and 
principles, functions and  powels, 
finances, legal capacity, immunities, 
voting procedures, handling of dis 
putes which have come before it, and 
accomplishments. Prepared especial) 
for teachers and lecturers. 1948, 201p. 
$1. International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 296! 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
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Teachers Manual 


A COMPREHENSIVE teachers manual 
containing information formerly 
transmitted only by word of mouth 
was recently issued by the Alliance, 
Ohio, highschool. 

Included in the manyal, which is 
bound in a manner that allows re- 
vision each year with a minimum of 
page changes, are: the philosophy and 
objectives of the school; description of 
the school plant and facilities; school 
program ; administrative, 
derical, janitorial, and teaching staffs; 
school regulations covering all sub- 


duties of 


jects; and important dates of the year. 


Blood Bank in Seattle Schools 

A NEW type of service to teachers 
and their immediate families is seen 
in the Seattle, Wash., Public-School 





Employes Blood Bank. ‘Those who call 
on the services of the blood bank make 
replacements either personally or thru 
their family and friends. 


Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


THe McKinley School PTA ol 
Battle Creek, Mich., recently issued 
mimeographed invitations to a “brass 
tacks’” meeting to discuss problems of 
concern to both parents and teachers. 

A moderator and outside speakers 
led a discussion of: How much money 
should school children have to spend: 
What should we do with children who 
take things which belong to others? 
How shall we develop responsibility 
in children? As parents, how are we 
going to meet the needs of sex educa 
tion in eur children? 


Living History 

INCREASING numbers of Virginia, 
Maryland, and North Carolina school 
children are visiting the “living labor- 
atory” of early American history in 
Williamsburg, Va., during the annual 
winter session. 

From November thru March, 
lonial Williamsburg makes special an 
rangements to give more individual 
attention to the school groups inte- 
grating a visit to Williamsburg with 
classroom study of colonial life. 
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THE BURNHAM FRIENDSHIP CLUB 





Children in the 
Burham School, 
C..:ro, Ill., last 
year adopted the 
Kingsley Open Air 
School for the 
Handicapped in 
Kettering, England. 
Letters were ex- 
changed thruout 
the year, and at 
Christmas the 
American pupils 
sent many gifts to 
their English “pen 
pals.” A thank-you 
tecord was made 
by the British 
| Broadcasting Corpo- 
tation and flown to 
this country for 
broadcast on Christ- 
mas Eve. Pictured 
here are four members of the Burnham Friend- 
ship Club who participated in the broadcast. 
The Burnham Friendship Club, which includes 
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‘AMONG PEN-PAIS ® 


students from kindergarten thru the eighth 
grade, has corresponded with children in over 
30 nations including those in Kettering, England. 


About Journal Authors 


Eric Johnston was president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of United States 
1942-1946. 


the 


Kenneth E. Oberholtzer is chairman of 
the 1951 Commission of the 
American School Adminis 
trators and a member of the NEA Legisla 


tive Commission. 


Yearbook 
Association of 


A. Helen Anderson was the first president 
of the National School Public Relations 
\ssociation. 

Since 1930 she has been director of publi 
cations in charge of publicity for the Den 


ver Public Schools. 

Hilda Threlkeld was president of the 
National Association of Deans of Women 
from 1945-1947 and treasurer from 1943- 
1945. 


Naomi A. Fausch has taught in elemen- 
tary and Minnesota. At 
present, she is working in the Minneapolis 
public schools in the field of curriculum 
development in the social studies. 


schools in Iowa 


Helen. F. Storen was formerly curriculum 
coordinator in Tenafly, N. J., and super- 
Hamtramck, Mich 

She now supervises practice teachers of 
social and senior high- 
schools in New York City and the suburbs. 


visor of social studies, 


studies in junior 


Articles by Adolph Unruh have appeared 
in the Kansas Teacher, Junior College Jour 
nal, Colorado School Board Bulletin, and 


School Executive. 


Jarvis M. Morse is a former member of 
the history departments of Yale and Brown 
Universities. 

Marion Quin Dix is vicepresident of the 
Arts Association and a 
the council of the National Art 
\ssociation, an NEA department 


Eastern member of 


Education 


PROBLEMS of rearing two infant daughters 
have renewed Katharine Taylor’s interest in 
kindergarten-primary teaching. She is com 
pleting her second year of teaching in Kern 


County, Calif., schools. 


Ruth H. Wagner is assistant editor of 
Midland Schools, official publication of the 
lowa State has 
lectured widely on the subject of juvenile 
literature. She is a former the 
Whitefish Bay, Wisc., Public 


Education Association, and 
teacher in 
Schools. 


Ronald 
Lippitt as co-author of the group-dynamics 
1948 JOURNAL, 
“The Promise of Group Dynamics for Edu- 
cation.” 


JOURNAL readers will remember 


article in the September 


\ SIMILAR account of Horace B. Powell’s 
impressions of NEA headquarters appeared 
in the February 1949 issue of The Kansas 


Teacher. 

Brrore becoming executive secretary of 
the Indiana State ‘Teachers Association, 
Robert H. Wyatt was a_ social-studies 


teacher 


Tue JourNAL is greatly indebted to 
Kendric. N. Marshall of the US Office of 
Education, who prepares the regular page 


on International Education 


What do you 
have to know 
to stop 
a car? 


No driver needs an encyclopedia to step on the 
brakes. 


A pint-sized bobby-soxer can learn which pedal to 
push to stop two tons of automobile—thanks to the 
skill and knowledge of the men who made the car. 


But it takes a great deal of learning to build an auto- 
mobile that stops smoothly and surely — learning 
based on many of the subjects you take up in school. 


Take the principle of leverage you talk about in 
science class. At General Motors, engineers spend 
months and years studying the leverage that makes 
the simplest ‘pedal mechanism. 


Others put to work special versions of lessons you’ve 
learned about hydraulics, since hydraulic brakes are 
the modern way of stopping cars. 


And friction—an old friend of yours from classroom 
work—is a pretty important subject to these men. 


For it is friction that makes brakes hold. An under- 
standing of it helps GM men work out sturdier brake 
linings, helps them study the effect of road surfaces 
on tires. 


They even take an electronic “picture” of what 
happens when a brake pedal is stepped on—showing 
the rate of slowing down, pedal pressure, distance 
traveled—in split seconds and fractions of inches. 


Now all that is just part of what GM men have to 
know to make GM cars do a better job of stopping 
for you. 

And brakes are one of scores of things that make up 
a car—all of which are studied just as carefully by GM. 


There’s steering and styling and comfort. There’s 
engine performance and durability and easy riding 

—and the thousands of parts that can make 
a car better. 


Put them all together. You don’t have to know a 
great deal to realize, as most car-owners do, that 
you can’t beat a GM car for value. 


Vv NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which 
appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic 
Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, are available 
upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting 
booklet, ‘‘Power Primer,’ may be obtained free by writing 
General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-239, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


ee ee ee 


FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Vid Your Key to Greater Value 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 
Frigidaire » GMC Truck & Coach - GM Diesel * Delco +» United Motors Service * AC Spark Plugs 


NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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MORE CHIEF SCHOOL OFFICERS 





ARTHUR C. POE 
Lt. Comdr., USNR 
American Samoa 


MILDRED BRAY 
Nevada 


Tue roster of pictures of the chief 
state school officers begun in the Jan- 
uary issue is now completed with the 
exception of Puerto Rico. Informa- 
ition concerning the recent election 
there was not at hand when this issue 
went to press. 





[Continued from page 221| 
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ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 





Unesco 


Let all the nations be united 

Within thetr hearts, each to each, 

1s good and true as nature created, 
Heart to the depth of heart can reach, 


Could the world be a perfect whole? 
Can capital and labor get to unity? 

Will the vanquished love the victor? 
You doubt this, don’t you? 


From tribe to nation, 

From clan to country, 

Enlarging, developing and growing 
forever 

Into one world finally we go on. 

Education, science and human culture 


Elevate the world to fine harmony. 
Space and time combined with person- 


ality 
Make our history up into new poten- 
tiality. 
—KEIZO MITSUZUMI, teacher, Tkuei 


Highschool, Nara City, Japan. 


[This poem was sent to Corma 
Mowrey, member of NEA Executive 
Committee. ] 


4 


Unesco Fellowship Handbook 


A new Unesco publication, Study 
Abroad, is a handbook of fellowships, 
scholarships, and educational ex- 
change which lists over 10,500 oppor- 
tunities for study in 166 subject fields 
in 27 countries. $1. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27, N. ¥ 
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LAWRENCE JOHNSON NORBERT F. TABERY 





MRS. P.L.BYRD LARSEN 





C. FREDERICK DIXON 





Canal Zone Guam Saint Croix Saint Thomas 

Virgin Islands Virgin Islands 
UN Contest Future Teachers of America Chap 
Tue American Association for the ‘&' 4 Florida Southern College, Lake- 
United Nations and the National a has — a ‘little ome se 
Broadcasting ‘Company have an- which distributes FTA literature anc 


nounced April 1 as the date for the 
twenty-third annual highschool con- 
test on the United Nations. Examina- 
tion sheets are to be sent to each reg- 
istered school for administration on 
that date and two students are to be 
entered from each of the schools. 

Study materials on the UN are sent 
as each school registers with AAUN 
headquarters, 45 E. 65th St., New 
York, N. Y. 





FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 





FTA Travel Programs 


For the past year, the Barnas Sears 


RESO RSP 
Tj 


FOR siigation to Pupils 


gives assembly programs at various 
highschools in the vicinity explaining 
the purposes of the FTA and the NEA. 

In three months last spring, th¢ 
group visited 15 highschools, traveled 
over 1000 miles, and played to about 
5000 students. 





TEACHER EDUCATION 








State Scholarships in Teacher 
Education 
A stTupy of state scholarships in 
teacher education by Clifford P. 
Archer, University of Minnesota, in- 


[Continued on page 224] 


he Michigan Teachers’ Code 


The primary consideration of the educator should be the present and furure welfare of the pupils placed in his charge. He should seck co 


prepare pupils co be socially and economically efficient in che home, school, and community ang co b. personally happy as 4 member of society 


CVA 
Meg bligation to Parents 


The educator 


parents for che best unterest of ux child 


recognizing the a 


: FO sigation to the Public 


The educator should consider himself in a position of publ: 
profession and for publ 


Who Jiave a0 INterest as CUuCauON. 


1 irae , 
IDR viigarion to Profession 


The educator should ar al! times maintain an artitude of consrructive 


hority of the parent over the pupil, should be willing wo share dus respoasibiluy and cooperate with the 


trust and should. cherefore. conduct himself so that he increases respect for his 
education. Realizing his respomsibilty tor icadership, the educates should be ready to counsel and quate wb all 


cooperation. Buiding those 


under his direction assisting his associates, and respecting the leadership of those charged wirh 


sesponsibility By recognizing che dignity of the profession, he should belp co mancau 


asd of loyaity and service, 


a hugh stand 


MICHIGAN FDUCATION ASSOCIATION - 





The Michigan Education Association distributes copies of this poster free to all teach- 


ers for their bulletinboards. 


A larger edition of the same poster is furnished to super- 
intendents of schools to post in their offices. 


990090 


hee st 
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| dicates that many states are using this 
|; method of inducing candidates to 
| enter public service in education, 
The amount of money granted thru 
| scholarships varies greatly, but reports 
| show that in states where liberal schol. 
SPANISH CHILDREN arship awards for teaching are avail- 
able, a better supply of teachers. is 
Pp available. Scholarship awards allocated 
ersons... for preparation for teaching in scarcity 
areas help to match demand and 
supply. 





Toward Elementary-School Teaching 

STUDENTS preparing for a teaching 
career elect elementary teaching in 
much greater numbers and in much 

3 greater proportion when the re. 

saatens Wane IBERIAN PENINSULA AUSTRALIA quirements for elementary-school cer- 

tification are at the same level as those 

for highschool certification, according 

Places.. ” to the 1948 National Teacher Supply 
and Demand Report. 

In the 19 states which require four 
years for regular elementary-teaching 
certificates, there were in 1948 two 
highschool teachers graduated to 
every one elementary teacher. In the 
29 states which grant elementary- 

: Sey teaching certificates on one, two, or 

BUILDING A HIGHWAY THE AIRPORT three years of college, there were in 

1948 four highschool teachers grad- 

° uated to every one elementary teacher. 
Things. ee The report also indicates that not 
only do more students choose elemen- 

tary teaching where the requirements 


ALL COME TO LIFE on a ae 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


| classroom for a much longer career. 
These six new classroom motion pictures join more than 500 
other EBFilms in bringing the world...and a world of learning 
... to America’s classrooms. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Conservation Education 
A Group of courses in conservation 
| education will be offered next sum- 
Geography, social studies, economics, history, language arts, | mer by Colorado A. and M. College: 


elementary science... these are some of the subject-areas explored conservation education, land and wa- 
in these new EBFilm releases. They are an example of the tremen- | ter resources; conservation education, 
dous depth and breadth of EBFilms. | biological resources; utilization of wa- 


‘ ; : ter resources; history of irrigation in 
Good teachers know they can do a better job with EBFilms. | os 4g 
te ey Se ho k cach i atte Ml eadiaal the United States; and soil and watet 
: , Ww w teaching problems, ' ‘ 
meee ie sara vine &P 8 conservation. Colorado A. and M. Col- 
for precise integration into school programs, EBFilms 


: lege is uniquely situated to offer ex- 
Support the Film Council of America © provide teachers with a vital classroom tool. | amples of practical application as well 
It’s no wonder that more than 70% of all classroom | as theory. 


motion pictures are EBFilms. 





Retailing Internship 
As A new approach to the principle 
| of internship, Russell Sage College has 
| launched a retailing program for wo 
| men, particularly appropriate for stu- 
| dents residing in the New York City 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. and Boston metropolitan areas. The 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS [Continued on page 226] 


ss 


To add these six new EBFilms to your library, write 


EBF for preview prints, or apply to your nearest film 
rental library. 


Write: FCA, 6 W. Ontario St., Chicage 10 
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takes you right to the Big Town’s heart! 


Your Easter, Summer or Christmas 
Vacation in New York starts as you step off 
a train in famous Grand Central Terminal 
... close to leading hotels... within brief 
blocks of Times Square theatres and Fifth 


Avenue shops. 





See Manhattan by Day from some 
skyscraper summit. Visit old St. Paul’s 
where Washington worshipped. Sail to 
the Statue of Liberty, and watch world’s 
greatest port in action. Lunch at cosmo- 
politan restaurants and quaint sidewalk 
cafes. Shop the smart stores. Or stroll 
through galleries of world art treasures. 





Fill Your New York Nights with music... 
opera... concerts... symphonies under the 
stars. Watch the curtain rise on Broadway 
hits. See big time broadcasts and telecasts. 
Dine out and dance the night away to the 
rhythm of famous bands. 





eee 


New York Centra 


The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 


And all year ’round New York Central 


FREE! 


Vacation Guide to the 
exciting all-year vaca- 
tion spots you can visit 
via New York Central 
— Niagara Falls, the 
Great Lakes, the Adirondacks, Canada, 
New England and the Western Won- 
derlands. For your free copy, send this 





coupon to New York Central, Room 
1334J, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME _ 





ADDRESS ___ 


CITY eaneaneisnmesinninnns = 


STATE 








Everyone knows how great is the need for 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


teachers in every classification of education. 


Each executive in order to help the students 


in his charge 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


CIOMAXE . 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


-} CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 


sented to tea 
service is nat 


“Good pictures 


advancement to teachers. 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 


are in 


is seeking opportunity to give 
Through our offices 
chers and administrators. Our 
lonwide. Member N.A.T.A. 


themselves 
By using 


education” 
ictures 


your pupils will become familiar 
with good pictures quickly and 
easily. Beautiful sepia prints at 
only TWO CENTS each, 5'2 x 8 
A smaller size, 3 x 3%, ONE 
CENT each. Minimum order. 
60 cents. Why not send 60 cents 
TODAY for a trial order of 30 
attractive subjects selected espe- 
cially for children. For SPRING 
BIRD STUDY: 25 pictures of 
common birds with a brief de- 
scription of each, for $1.00. 
56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 
small illustrations and sample pic- 
tures for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4. Malden, Massachusetts 


CROWNING, ACHIEVEMENT 


of 


century of leadership in optics 


The New Spencer MC Delineascope 
has more outstanding features than have 
ever before been combined in a 
x 2” Colorslide and Slidefilm Projector. 
On display at Delineascope Distributors 
in the early Summer. Be sure to see it. 


9” 


\merican @ Optical 


America’s Oldest Name in Precision Opties 





SPENCER 


| well as an 


[Continued from page 224] 


essential characteristic of the new 
Russell Sage plan is an integration of 
the student’s four-year study program 


with the retailing work program. 


South of the Border 


WHEN an Ohio State University stu. 
dent talks about “going to WQIM, 
he isn’t referring to a proposed jaunt 
radio station but to an || 
week educational visit several hundred 
miles south of the US border—“‘Winte; 
Quarter in Mexico.” 

During this 1949 winter quarter 
about 60 students from Ohio State and 
other US institutions on the quarter 
system have transfered to Mexico Cit 
College for intensive study of Spanisi 
and allied liberal-arts subjects. 


to some 


University of Texas 
Twenty foreign students from | 
countries have been given Universit 
ot ‘Texas 
tion scholarships of $12 


nonresident tui 
5 each for th 
current semester. Ten of the recipient 
are from China and one each from 
Spain, Canada, Panama, France, Leb 
anon, Mexico, Guatemala, Egypt, | 
dia, and Peru. 


graduate, 


Radcliffe Experiment Expanded 


AN EXTRACURRICULUM course in (0 
lege teaching, started as an experime! 
last year by the Radcliffe Colleg 

Graduate School, has been expande 

this fall to include speech training i 

introduction to scientili | 
teaching aids. The program is als 

open to graduate students from Har 

vard University. 

ewer rer -snke_ek co e ee_ee _ce kek Sco eee 


THE JOURNAL 


Highschool—What's in it for Me? 


MATERIAL for THE JOURNAL cent 
spread was secured thru the cooper: 
tion of J. Dan Hull, Federal Securit 
Agency, US Office of Education. Th 
excellent pamphlet, from which t 
illustrations were taken, was style 
and written by Frances V. Rummé 
and designed by William N. Thomp 
son, both of the Office of Educatio 
Washington, D. C. 

The pamphlet was produced for th 
Commission on Life Adjustment Eé 
cation for Youth by courtesy of # 
American Technical Society. Sing 
copies are available to educators fre 
of charge from the Society, Drexel ‘ 
58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. Addition 
copies are 414¢ apiece. 

[Continued on page 


298] 
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READING FOR MEANING 


new 


nw || A. Useful New Program 
an About Light and Sight 


Especially prepared 


It’s herel 










It’s new! 






















for use in fifth and 











































































’ $tu- . “ae 
fre sixth grades, this is a 
aunt complete, integrated set 
< LON * E 
n Ih. of supplementary in- 
dred A Program structional materials. 
‘inte for Teaching ~ij ; 
b about | The classroom pack- 
pn th LIGHT and ® age contains a Program 
e and Booklet, Study Leaflets, T H E M C K E E 
Larter il Quiz Sheets, twelve 
> City colorful 24 X 36-inch 
wa|| oe momenta stem, ||| READING SERIES 
re ee and a ‘Teacher's Guide- 
book covering suggest MCKee e Harrison ¢ MCCowen e Lehr 
an ed classroom activities 
al and use of all items. Supplies a class of 40 pupils. 
to ee a ee Se eT A SERIES with sparkling content—real 
we ‘For further in ormation consult the ighting ept. stories, alive with plot, suspense, and surprise. 
oe of your local electric company—or send 25¢ for Pro- 
pients ' 
fe gram Booklet that gives complete details. 
rom: 
Let | Better Light Better Sight Bureau HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
pt, In . , Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago1l6 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 
420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. Sen thenen S 
ided 
in co 
rime! 
Colleg p N G @ 
pande m of oing 









ning 3 : Only with the BASIC READERS | 
cientifi 


is al CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 


m Hat do you have at your disposal a 


to Lose My 
PAY RAISE! 


complete, related Curriculum ser Vice 


































OY | 
OO } 
yr Me? ; 
Reading for Independence (Guiding the 
_ centel application of word-attack skills in —when I can 
; actual reading situations) 
cooper: 
mi Health and Personal Development protect it 10 ways 
. i Science (Basic Studies in Science) 
on. The Social Studies for less than 
+11 it : H J] boye W7, } ° 
rich th — ere aco e See, Number Stories, a Nickel a Day 
S styled “dy Arithmetn | 
Rummel In all these texts you have correlation 
rn with th asi i , Protection is going to be first on the list of most teachers this year Many ha 
Thomp ith the Basic Readers in vocabulary and ce en cohol olan ts cece. Feadagh tondhes oo oo 
ucatior reading controls... teacher's guidebooks increased pay from being wiped out by sickness, eecident or quarantine. You 
: . A see it takes so little of the Pay Raise’ to protect it so we inder the T.C.I 
with full method helps and carry-over of Umbrella. Right now is the time to get all the facts. Simply send the coup 
sound teaching procedures from area to That’s all. No agent will call. You alone decide. Protect your Pay Raise 
d for th Get under the 1 oe Umbrella. Send the coupon t lay 
F area .. . a balanced. integrated program 
{ : 764 T.C.U. Bldg. 
ent B . tor the elementary school TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS tincoin’s) nevr 
sy of U Four-color chart of the CFS program = mms FREE INFORMATION COUPON —-—~———- ; 
Vv. Sing: free on request To the T.C.U, 764 T.C.U. Building 
‘ i Lineoin 8, Nebraska 
ators fre I am interested in knowing more co S48 10-Wa 
Drexel 2 Ss C '@) T T F '@) R £ S M A N Protection Send me full details without obligation 
= / 


FOUNDED 


1899 






ddition} AND COMPANY 
be Chico sie 


New Y 





NO AGENT WILL CALL on cee cee cee ee eee . 


March 1* 
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CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 


Against Medical Expenses Resulting from 
Illness or Accident 
Policy covers doctor bills, surgical charges, 
hospital confinement costs, nurses’ fees, 
X-rays, ete. for each person; up to $500 on 
any accident, $100 on any illness and $1,000 
in case of accidental death. 


3 The Cost is Amazingly Low 


Write for Information Today 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BROADWAY: AT WAYNE FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


‘Breakfasts Stood 
School Problem 


In West 


Qut as a 


A survey conducted in 1944 among the school children in 
three typical counties in the state revealed that 
only I out of 10 ate a good breakfast. 


“One day diet records were obtained from 1,207 children from the 5th 
through the 10th grades. The agencies cooperating with the local school 
officials in making the study were the State Department of Education, the 
State Department of Health and the Agricultural Extension Service of West 
Virginia University. Among the significant findings: out of every 100 children, 
14 ate no breakfast. Of the 86 who ate some kind of breakfast, only 10% 
were good. In other words, the breakfasts of 9 out of every 10 children were 
lacking in fruit, milk, cereal . . . often all three.’’* 


In many schools throughout the country, surveys show similar results 
and special emphasis is being placed on the importance of breakfast. Good 
breakfast programs are being organized and conducted as part of health 
education. To help you teach this needed nutrition lesson, Cereal Institute 
offers FREE two breakfast teaching units which have been prepared in 
cooperation with educational and nutritional authorities and tested on a 
nation-wide basis in classrooms. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specify BU Breakfast Teaching Unit. 

FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 4th and 5th grade levels 
Specify EU Elementary Breakfast Teaching Unit. 


Both include teacher’s source book, basic breakfast wall chart, U. S. 
Government Meal Pattern Chart and 20 students’ notebook folders. 


Send postal card for either or both of these units to 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the 
betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


From the reportof* A State- Wide Nutrition Program Spon- 
sored by the West Virginia State Nutrition Committee.” 





een ee 
eee nanan en 


YOUR GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY 


for a fascinating summer experience at 
an Audubon Nature Camp. It will give 
you wonderful lifelong memories, ney 
ideas, new enthusiasm to make your 


courses a source of inspiration to your 


| students. These famous Camps are lo 
| cated in Maine, Connecticut, Texas an¢ 


| California. Each Camp enjoys beautify 


scenic surroundings, and affords delightfy 


| recreational facilities. Each camper en. 


rolls in a two-week session, and partici. 
pates in informal field classes under exper 
naturalist leadership. Courses designed t 
equip teachers and other youth leaders 
to instill appreciation of the value—an 
need of conservation—of our soil, water 
plant and wildlife resources, and the rela 
tion of their intelligent treatment an 
wise use to human welfare. Enrollments 
for 1949 sessions are filling up now 


Write today for illustrated descriptive 


| folder INE-1 to National Audubon So. 


ciety, 1000 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 28, N.Y 





[Continued from page 226| 
An Invitation 


TEACHERS are invited to send t 


| THE JOURNAL staff classroom boners 
| unintentional student wit, human-it 


terest experiences, or other items for 
the “Recess” page. 
Journal Reprints 

REPRINTS of “Teaching Offers Great 
est Opportunity,” October 1948 Jour 
NAL article about the School for Exee 
utives held last summer at Estes Park, 
are still available in limited quantity 
On hand also are reprints of “Tak 
lime’—poster page in the Decembe 
1948 JourNAL. Order from the NEA. 


When You Change Your Address 


THE JOURNAL has much difficulty 
keeping its mailing plates accuratt 
Teachers move from state to state 
from city to city. They often live ! 
one place and teach in another. The 
are not always consistent in using th 
same given name or initials. 

To the NEA Division of Recoré 

(Continued on page 232| 
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Some Coal Mines are only “Skin-Deep”’ 










































ce at 
Not all coal, as you may have thought, is 
on — ) : 
8 locked deep in the heart of the earth. In- 
new deed, some lies very close to the surface. To 


your remove all this near-surface coal for man’s 
use, the progressive mining industry em- 








gn ploys giant shovels like the one shown here, 
re lo to strip surface earth and rock and uncover a 
San coal for smaller shovels to work. By this f 
wutify method as many as 135,000,000 tons of 
ohtfy needed coal have been added to the 
: 485,000,000 tons of coal mined under- 
«©. ground in the United States in a single vear. 
artic | 
expert Before the big electric shovel goes to work, 
nell drill crews, shown below, left, drill horizon- 
: tally for 60 to 90 feet under “over-burden” 
leader rock and soil. Skillfully placed explosives 
o—an blast it into a loose mass the shovel can 
water handle in 30-cubic-yard “bites.” 
re rela 
Revegetation of surface-mined land like 
«= that shown below, right, can be accom- 
ILments plished in several ways, but one most com- 
> now monly used by mine operators is to plant 
criptive banks with trees and grasses especially 
adapted to the soils. Recreational areas, 
0N 0 grazing lands, and timber supplies are now 
.N.Y developing in many surface coal fields. 
— i 
b| 
end t 
boners 
man-it 
ems fo! 
s Great 
3 JOUR f ; 
or Exec 4 peter aM MN F 
es Park. 
uantity 
r Take Have you and your classes had the satisfaction of 
ecembe learning all the surprising facts about coal? There’ve 
> NEA. been vast changes in mines and mining, and we've 
prepared an interesting booklet, Pertinent Facts ee ee ren ae ea ee eee ae st 
ddress About Coal, to help classes learn about them. Simply Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 
iculty i mail the coupon for your free copies. Southern Building, Washington 5, 0. C. 
accurate ' Please send me free copies of 
to state art PERTINENT Facts ABoutT COAL. 
on BITUMINOUS &» COAL pirspprat 
1 live # Name nak 
er. The BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE ! 
ising th A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION l Street ean 
. WASHINGTON 5, D. C. | City. 3 iT Zone State 
Records i Name of School ' Silas aias 
2] BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA aI 
arch 19% EA JOURNAL—March 1949 231 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


LAKELAND, FLA. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Planned especially for teachers 


® Pre-session June 14-July 1 
* Summer session July 5-Aug. 12 
* Post-session Aug. 15-Aug. 31 


Write to Dr. Ludd M. Spivey, Pres. 





If it is a position in the 


TEACHERS! Midwest, Rocky Moun- 


tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
nia, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 


and REVISED MATERIAL 


make America’s 
favorite fact-finder 
now more useful than 
ever to teachers and 
students 


—PLUS 


many exclusive 
features 
including— 


@ HOW MAN LIVES 
UNDER CAPITALIST, 
SOCIALIST, AND 
COMMUNIST GOVERN- 
MENTS. 
Written by authorities 
like G. B. Shaw, Harold 
Charles P. 
With special 
from 
United States, 
Great Britain. 
NEWS RE- 
of 1948. 


ATLAS with 
maps of all areas of 
the world. 


@ SURVEY OF WORLD'S 
RESOURCES 


Only $2.50 


FARRAR, STRAUS 
OO STE TS SRS EE 


Stassen, 
Taft, etc. 
reports Russia, 


and 


@ Complete 
VIEW 


@ Complete 


928 pages 


[Continued from page 228} 


which has to keep more than a million 
plates revised, the problem is ex- 
tremely difficult. Members can help 
by being careful, when asking for a 
change of address either for THE JouR- 
NAL or a department publication, to 
give the old name and address exactly 
as it appears on THE JOURNAL wrap- 
per and below it the name and address 
to be used for the new location. Thus: 
Kindly change my mailing address 
for the NEA JouRNAL 
From: Mr. John Doe 
Friendship, Maine 
Mr. John Doe 
1714 East State Street 
Albany 2, New York 


To: 


Journal “Correspondent” 


Irvin P. Murpny, superintendent of 
the Carlsbad, N. Mex., schools, reports 
the appointment of a faculty corre- 
spondent to the NEA JourNAL. Hardy 
Williams will gather items of interest 
from other faculty members and will 
send in articles he believes have merit 
for possible JOURNAL publication, 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


US Office of Education Specialist 


Frep J. Kexry, former director of 
the US Office of Education’s Division 
of Higher Education and for the past 
two years a member of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, 
has returned to the Office of Educa- 
tion to serve as specialist for Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Dr. Kelly’s major interest will be a 
study of devices used by institutions of 
higher education to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of college teaching. 


Administrative Secretary 


Howarp A, MEYERHOFF succeeded 
F. R. Moulton as administrative sec- 
retary of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science on Jan- 
uary 15. Dr. Meyerhoff wili continue 
as head of the department of Geology 
at Smith College until the end of the 
academic year. 

New Zealand Executive Secretary 

Tue Secondary-Schools Association 
of New Zealand has appointed Robert 
Cotterall as its first fulltime secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Cotterall will also be 
co-editor of the STA, official publica- 
tion of the New Zealand Secondary 
Schools Association and New Zealand 
Technical Teachers Association. 


The 
GRAY LINE 


ey 


™ ore * 


GRAY LINE 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 
Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott’s Berry 
farm and Gold Rush village rebuilt 
in complete detail, with original store 
goods, mine machinery, railroad. 
From Los Angeles .. . $5.18 


MT. PALOMAR AND 200-INCH TELESCOPE 
See ‘scope in operation from visi- 
tor’s gallery after gorgeous moun- 
tain trip. (Other tours to Old Mexico, 
Mission, Etc.) From San Diego, $7.76 


GRAY LINE U-DRIVES or Limousines 
with guide drivers are yours by the 
day or week—ideal for small groups. 


SEND FOR FREE 
“TEACHERS TOURS” 
FOLDER—for Southern 
California, Arizona, and 
Nevada sights. 

a 


+ 
#eeo00ue3ee@ee@8eeee @# 


Tanner Gray Line, 320 South Beaudry, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Dept. B 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder 
ee 


Address 


ee 
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School Finance Head 


EpGaAR L. MorpuHet, general con THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 
. = > - ( p one . . 
sultant to the Florida pa Depart- Sntiagee auene, Pennsylvania 
sa ment of Education, has been ap- | ‘A Reliable Service for Educators” 
Feachers Agene y pointed Chief of School Finance in the Up-to-date Method of Registration 
PAUL YATES, Manager 118 Cities of Vaecaiinn Write Today for Information 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 Dr. Morphet, a former member of or 
FROM KINDERGARTEN the NEA Committee on Tax Educa- | 
THROUGH. UNIVERSITY tion and School Finance, has con- 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. ducted studies on federal-state rela- 
l Chicago 4, IIlinois tions in education for the Educational 


| re Yates-Fisher 





Telephone HAr. 7-2642 Policies Commission. 





A TRIBUTE TO 








Public Service Award | : 
. as : New Y the Springti is 
FRANK P. GRAHAM, president of the | ep a noted dee a 


really something... there’s so 
University of North Carolina and the much to ee a do. We like the 
wr =e . ' - many teachers who stop at The Piris, 

a 9 S > of N > sd 
Oak Ridge Institute of ucleat En | and they seem to like us. Tranzpor- 
ergy, received the Sidney Hillman | tation lines within one block. Ten 
| award for “meritorious public service” | minutes to Times Square. One block 
lat a bs © to Washines D.C. | to Riverside Park. Swimming pool 
at a Danquet in ashington, UV. &., | ... roof solarium. Excellent restau- 
January 29. | rant .. . 800 Rooms . . . 800 Baths 

[The $1000 award was presented by - +» 800 Radios. 

the Sidney Hillman Foundation, Daily from $3.50 single, $4.50 double. 


Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET D 


P. HOTEL 
/ 
FELLOW teachers of Nettie Olson, a cl $ 


who has taught in the Sioux City, | 97th Street & West End Ave., New York 
Iowa, public schools for 30 years, re- | > 7 <<... 
cently paid tribute to her for her quick 
thinking and, action in averting pos- | 
sible death or injury of 25 of her 
ad. pupils. 

, $5.18 On January 17, while Miss Olson 


escops ERAVEL...Study...Play in any of the | was instructing her class at the Irving 
cc; ff Oregon Summer Sessions. A distinguished | §-hool, she noticed a sudden crack in 
M VISI+ Btaff of visiting and resident instructors .. tee catiee: thes eee aid tae 
moun: @ wealth of adventure... plus the study of ~ — 






which was established in memory of 
the late president of the Clothing 
Workers Union. 


Teacher Heroine 





rebuilt | 
al store 








Viexicn, POU" choice in “air conditioned” Oregon. led her pupils to safety in the hall | 
e m1 Jndergraduate work can be completed in without a single injury. Then tons 
0, $7. hy session — Graduate work completed at of plaster crashed to the floor as the VY 2 4 


yusines Fe University of Oregon, Oregon State 





entire ceiling gave way. 


ollege or the Portland Sessions which com- * Fitk 
by the fines courses from all Oregon institutions. Community Award Nailed 











groups. UNIVERSITY OF OREGON in the M 
Eugene, Opens June 20 GENEIVRA M. Rooks, teacher for 46 n the Montana Rockies 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE vears—the last 24 in Kyle Junior High- Hike or ride by saddle horse on mountain 
FREE Corvallis, Opens June 20 | l. Tr Ohi Ss okie lv } trails, and relax in picturesque hotels and 
7 PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION scnool, roy, nancies as ae ntty — chalets...all expense sto} -off tours over moun 
OURS Portland, Opens June 20 ol ed by the I roy Lions Club as WoO- tain highways in open-top Dusses, Glacier Park 
IN ; mA is on the main line of the Great Northern Rail 
yuthern STITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY man of the month. way—and Great Northern's travel experts are 
ne ail Coos Bay, Opens June 20 ready to help you plan your 
tid, OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION vs vacation—write today. 
’ Monmouth, Opens June 15 EM 
“a EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION DATES TO REM BER 
A La Grande, Opens June 15 
@ © SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION National Sunday School Week 
dry, Ashland, Opens June 15 Manager 
- - a ©; > - . : | > r Traffic Ma 
Fer further information or catalog write SUGGESTED program, information, || p.G. ow meet St. Paul 1, Minn 
. ; ‘ Pag . — : Great Northern Natu) oer N19) 
ler Director of Summer Sessions and posters for the observance a | * ncation this year 
National Sunday School Week, April | lanning Western 000° ier National 
_— | gv, OREGON STATE SYSTEM ; & Ri. 1am Pann aformaton on lacie Nations 
jas 11-17, may be obtained from Laymen’s F and how to go there via Great No 
=(-ys= OF HIGHER EDUCATION mi - mee sane obey: Park a 
—— §> = 7 | National Committee, Vanderbilt Ho- 
Xess Room 207 C, 220 S.W. Alder St. , . ‘peel sande 
MS PORTLAND 4, OREGON | tel, New York 16, N. ¥. 
horized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education [Continued on page 254] 
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: THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 
Boys and Girls Week 


Since 1885 “Burtpinc for Citizenship” is the Summer Sesecones 


ALBERT Member NATA theme for the 29th annual observance FOR TEACHERS 
Eficient—- Dis- 


of Boys and Girls Week, April 30- Again, Temple University offers a wide 
TEACHER a i Fi : of graduate and undergraduate 
sy criminating May 7. Helptul suggestions may be courses in its Summer Sessions - making 

4 ' . <gale he regular University facilities availab 
AGENCY Reliable Na-| | obtained free from National Boys and | teachers, school principals and po Si 
; P Conean xe = ’ OP ae ’, ’ tendents. If you require courses for certifi. 
and COLLEGE tional Service Girls Week Committee, 35 E. Wacker | cation, ot ff you ote & Candide Ie 4 
f Teachers Drive. R 950. Chicago 1. III degree, you will find that the Temple 

or eacher: rive, oom YoOV, Uhicago tI, . 

me 5 Summer Sessions ave ideally suited to your 
BUREAU and Schools. needs. And apart from its educational ad. 
vantages, the University—and the city of 


Correspondent OPPORTUNITIES Philadelphia and environs—offer many 


HOME OFFICE: ’ : cultural and recreational opportunities, 
j Agencies: New 


be a > aay spending a Summer in Phil- 
Fake (Aba 6. . adelphia. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. York City and Highschool Essay Contest 
Chicago 4.1 Spokane, Wash 
, 


a 


Regular Sessions, June 27 to August $ 


Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 
PRELIMINARY plans have been made 


for the 1949 essay contest on “Employ- TEM PLE 
ment of the Physically Handicapped,” | 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING | which will be conducted in secondary Uu N IVE RS ile 


schools all over the country. The best Philadelphia 


essSav In Cac h state and territorv w ill Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions 


be { rarded Washin: D. ¢ Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered dur. 
»¢ orwarded to ashington, q — ing the 1949 Summer Sessions. Address Office of 
where a committee of prominent Nee gvenue, Philadephia 22, Par” 
judges will select four national win ——S 


ners. 





Chairman of the essay committee 
for President Truman’s Committee on NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICG 
National Employ the Physically SUMMER SCHOOL 


cs .: Me . TWENTY-NINTH 
ee ae LA einal \ liams, director of the NEA Division JUNE 27 THROUGH AUGUST 8 
4g fl > Bite  orasre 1949 
of Field Service. The School, although an academic Institu- | 
O Interested faculty members and tion, also offers men and women of all | 
Z : a callings an opportunity to spend an ideal | 
school principals may obtain informa- summer — intelligent, inexpensive, crowded | 
: ; ‘ : ; ; h sil 
UMMERO tion from the President's Committee | | Wi? Beavty, ond emotion—in a country they | 
Many courses are given in English and ore 
O under some of Mexico’s most Prominent men, 
The sightseeing programme—scenic, artistic, . 
archaeological—is also unique. 


IN AIMERIC 4—. FOR YOUR INFORMATION | _," «isloave mail © postcard to the 


National University of Mexico Sum 
NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W., School, San Cosme 71, Mexico, D. F. 
1949 Program Washington 6, D.C. See pages 517-24 


ER TEN WEEKS of November 1948 JouRNAL. ; sant ee 
eee June 13 to July 15 Next meeting of Representative As- THE JOHNS HOPKINS 


Second Term July 18 to Aug. 19 sembly: Boston, Mass., July 3-8. SUMMER SESSION 
GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES Federal aid: See pages 175-177 of this 
in Education, Liberal Arts, and Journal. June 27—August 6 
Commerce and Industry —- to NIRA Code of Bthice: Personal Growth 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees Leaflet No. 135. Free from NEA. 


FEATURES — International Affairs Insti- Victory Action Program Goals: See rar ver and a courses in / 
tute, Creative Arts Workshop, Science September 1948 JOURNAL, pages 360-61. ciences, and Education for teachers. D 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum, a , a onstration school and Children’s Education 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad NEA Platform and Resolutions: NEA Theatre on campus. Lecture series, sot 
ministration, Recreation Leadership, Handbook, pages 377-91. and recreational program. Baltimore 4 


Audio Visual, and Community-School NEA departments, committees, com- nearby Washington provide unusual 


COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IN missions, and councils: Complete infor- — nat cies ae ae 
THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST mation, Handbook, pages 291-358. Summer Session, The Johns Hopkins Unt 
Fourteen Tours including Yellow- Affiliated associations: State, 52. Local, versity, Baltimore 18, Md. \ 
stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 2508. See pages 96-99 of Handbook, 1948, 
National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks for information about affiliating. 
—Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 


aoe cE ec MUSIC 4g 
UNIVERSITY oF LESSONS Je 


NEA DUES COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
WYOMING —~ Regular—induding full active priv | HOME STUDY COURSES 
LARAMIE WYOMING 9 leges and a year’s subscription to Pube Schoo! “Hone (Oepawen sed, Seserteeeall 


PORPMOURE, 0's 5nd ve hcinneres See n'a seeaeda $5 a Ear Training & Sight Singing, Veiee, & 
Director Summer Session, Dept. N an nalysis of Music, Harmony, Arranging, 


Bmagsal_inc H : ive cars. Composition, Violin, Cornet-Trumpet (Be & Prof.), UI 
Lagemie, Wyentiag Special—including full active privi p 9. 


° wee net, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The only home study 
Please send complete information regarding leges plus a year’s subscription to Jour- teaching all courses leading to Bachelor of Music 0 


Summer Programs. NAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings .$10 UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


. he io i Dept. E10! 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 # 
Name... ..neeeeerenenessneeene Life—full privileges for life, including Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 
J Sts and No. nnn eocnenenreeneerneennermnnenne semen sormenene JourNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 


City and State... a eeinareresen nee $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. | Street ~~_-—- 
Special Imterest .....-asesces-sesrseecenneressseeannenseenmmernesesnnmnes | City, State - 


Give experience __- 





Coeducational 
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Of etional College of Cducalion | 


oT roroucH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, tear 








i classes and specially designed courses 
RS ee eeers and college graduates. Fall, Midyear and 
ide summer Term. Write for catalog. 
ate National College of Education 
ing EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 916C EVANSTON, ILL 
eto stein, RAR 
rin- 
¥ ART BACKGROUND MATERIAL 
- for Supervisor and Teacher 
” 
aé-  T weARNING MORE ABOUT PICTURES 
any by Royal B. Farnum 
ties, a 
*hil- An Art Appreciation Approach for Elementary 
Schools Grades 1-9, inc. Method, Picture Analysis, 
Biography, Integration Tables, etc., in this new, 
é 100-page book with illustrations, $1.50 per copy, 
les the usual discounts. 
Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn. 
book dealer 
4 penne 








Ample Housing and 
Dining Room Facilities 
Teachers living in hot and humid areas find 


the UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO in Albuquer- 
que, an ideal place in the summer for effective 





es in} study and healthful outdoor recreation. The 
ers. D campus is a mile above sea level, and at this 
‘ducationy elevation the air is exhilarating and the nights 
‘ies, soci, ore always cool. Within easy driving distance is 
imore ate historic Santa Fe, the art colony of Taos, Indian 
usual eff pueblos, Carlsbad Caverns and Grand Canyon. 
ities. er 

ctor off Undergraduate and Graduate Division Courses, 













pkins Und tought by a distinguished faculty of resident 

| ond visiting professors. A comprehensive program 
stressing all phases of teacher training is offered. 
Also courses in a wide variety of other fields. 


Wall Pha Coupon Today! 







UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Director, Summer Session 
Rm. 1070, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Please send me your Free Catalogue. 
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on National Employ the Physically | 
Handicapped Week, US Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Pi Lambda Theta Awards 


For information about two $400 Pi 
Lamba Theta awards for research on 
“Professional Problems of Women,” 
write: Chairman, Committee on Stud- 
ies and Awards, Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 





HERE AND THERE 





NWCTU Diamond Jubilee 


THe National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union is celebrating its 
diamond jubilee in 1949. For infor. 
mation, write Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin 
NWCTU, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evans 
ton, Ill. 


Savings Bond Film 

SUITABLE for teachers meetings, 
PTA programs, and club programs is 
the 17-minute, 16mm film, Power Be- 
hind the Nation, which is a sequel to 
the popular America the Beautiful. 
For information about borrowing this 
film, write your state Savings Bond 
Office or the US Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Oil Trust Fund for Education 


FoRMER Secretary of the Interion 
Harold L. Ickes has proposed that a 
trust fund for education be established 
with the income from federal tide- 
lands oil. In one area alone, Mr. 
Ickes claims, an estimated 10,500,000,- 
000 barrels of oil would bring in 
$27,510,000,000. He suggests that the 


federal trust be modeled after the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
Playground Equipment 
Education Briefs for October 1948 


gives helpful hints about Playground 
Equipment that Helps Children Grow. 
Included in the pamphlet are illus- 
trations and directions for homemade 
equipment. Single copies free as long 
as supply lasts. Order from Division 
of Elementary Education, US Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 





Guidance in College 


Reapers of Hilda Threlkeld’s arti- 
cle on page 180 who wish more de- 


[Continued on page 236] 





You'll 
REMEMBER 

















































Prue” a Be 


iinakes dln. Susie. 


Multnomah Falls drops 620 feet to the side of the 
foamed Columbia River highway. It is one of 11 


woterfalls in 11 miles beside this magnificent 


Columbia River Gorge route. 


Scenic highways in Oregon 
lead you to unbelievable variety in 
vacation settings. There are playlands 
for every member of your family... 
waterfalls in lacy beauty . . . sparkling 
streams...clear lakes in big-tree ever- 
green forests...snow-crowned moun- 
tain ranges... 400 of Pacific 
ocean beaches and headlands... plateau 
rangelands ... geologic wonderlands. 
Choose popular resort areas or quiet 
Pacific Northwest wilderness regions 
—and be sure to bring your camera! 


miles 


Send now for FREE 
illustrated Oregon booklet 


HIGHWAYS —— 


BY TRAVELING SCENIC 





Room 369 


Travel Information Dept., 
State Highway Commission, Salem, Oregon 
Please send free booklet to: 





Name 


Address__ ———- ws 





ee —Zone__State__ se h 








Couldnt be greater --- 
couldnt be grander! 


Enter through beautiful 
Gallatin Gateway 


To see Yellowstone at its best 
you'll want to enter via The Mil- 
waukee Road’s scenic Gallatin 
Gateway. You get 85 extra miles 
of mountain motoring in open top 
coaches through Montana’s dude 
ranch country. And what a world 
of wonders lies ahead. 


America’s greatest vacation- 


CHITAG 


0 
MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


~Pacipil 





land offers the mystery of Old 
Faithful, the world’s most famous 
geyser... prismatic pools... the 
beauty of the Grand Canyon with 
its thundering waterfalls . . . the 
enchantment of mile-high Yellow- 
stone Lake... bear, elk and buffalo 


... fine hotels. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


... on Yellowstone and the dude 
ranch country. For your copy, 
write H. Sengstacken, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, 946 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Lllinois. 


New private-room sleepers and spectacular Skytop Lounge 












The Milwaukee | 


‘Road 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 





256 


, / “wt 
« 


Nowcompletely new! Super-speed 
service. Accommodations include 
private-room sleepers and glass 
enclosed Skytop Lounge. Also 
daily service on the COLUMBIAN. 


Es ge Se ee . 


“ALASKA—Marie Brunton 


[Continued from page 235] 


tailed intormation cuid. 
ance programs and practices in highe 
institutions may consult: 

Counseling for Mental Health by 
Kate Mueller and others. 1947, 64p, 
American Council 
Washington, D. C. 

Educational Counseling of College! 
Students by Helen Bragdon and oth 
ers. 1939. 61p. American Council on 
Education. 

Financial Assistance for College Sty 
dents by R. ‘T. Sharpe and _ others 
1946. 113p. American Council on Edu 
cation. 

Health of College Students by Har. 
old S$. Diehl and C. E. Shepard. 1939 
169p. American Council on Educa 
tion. 


concerning 







on Education. 












Methods of Vocational Guidance b 
Gertrude Forrester. 1944, 160p. D. ¢ 
Heath and Co., Boston. 

Occupational Orientation of Col 
lege Students by W. H. Cowley and 
others. 1939. 74p. American Council 
on Education. 

Personality Counseling 
by C, A. Curran. 1945. 287p. Grune 
and Stratton, New York, 

Religious Counseling of Colleg 
Students by T. W. Merriam and oth 
ers. 1943. 77p. American Council on 
Education. 










Factors ian 











_ 


Residence Halls for Women 
dents by Harriet Hayes and 
1947, 95p. National Association ol 
Deans of Women, Washington, D. C 

Student Personnel Program _ fo 
Higher Education by Esther Llovd 
Jones and M. R. Smith. 1938. 322p 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 

Through a Dean’s Open Door b 
Herbert E. Hawkes and A. L. R 
Hawkes. 1945. 242p. McGraw-Hil} 
Book Co., New York. 


Stu 
others 













oe ee ee 


LIFE MEMBERS 





—_ 


16 New NEA Life Members 


ARKANSAS—L. H. Autry 
CALIFORNIA—Henry F. Fricker, Alex 
ander Iungerich, Nora L. Pearsot, 
Oscar R. Slifer, Jr. 
Missouri—David A. Punch 
NEBRASKA—Edna Spelts 
New YorKk—Edward C. 
thilda A. Koehler 
Ou1o—W. A. Driscoll 
PENNSYLVANIA—Lee Mae Segal 
Texas—Jessie P. Bullock 
Uran—Wayne L. Sorenson 
Wisconsin—Edith F. Mayer, Jesse M 
Reed 











Bates, Ma 
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Class-ic Utterances 


When I asked my first-graders the 
meaning of the word “tax” in a pen- 
manship lesson, I was told that it is 
something like a nail, only with a 
sharper point.”—MARY C. VALLARIO, 
Methuen, Mass. 


PeAcHeR: “What should you do if 
your eyes hurt a great deal?” 

Pupil: 
gctopus.’"—RUSSELL P. SCHLEICHER, Pal- 
nerton, Pa. 


“You should go to see an 


Before Christmas my _ rural- 
school children were going to 
sing, “Away in a manger (no 
crib for a bed).” L asked, “What 
is a manger?” : 

A first-grader said, “For hay.” 

“Fine. Now what is a crib?” 

Immediate reply: “For corn.” 
‘BEVERLY JEAN FREY, Nemala 
Co., Kans, 
definitions: 


JUNIOR-HIGH phenom- 


ena—disease of the lungs; tenement 
—a series of games; meteor—gas men; 
cavalry—hole in teeth—LUCILE  DE- 
wAlpbE, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Calorimeter—like a gas meter, 
tells when we are full; squab— 
fresh-water seaman; dietician— 
person on a diet.—ROBERT WIL- 
sON, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Elementary School, My Dear Watson 

IN witp despair I tear my hair, a 
mist befilms my eye. My school is 
bursting at the seams; my budget run- 
neth dry. As more and more the kids 
inpour and registrations soar, | search 
in vain for some relief amidst the 
rush and roar. They are coming thru 
the window, they are coming thru the 
door, they are coming down the 
chimney. Help! They're coming thru 
the floor! 

—FREDERICK J. MOFFET! 


Mathemagics 


Double your house number. 
Add five. Multiply by 50. Add 
your age. Add the number of 
days in a year. Subtract 615. The 
last figures will be your age; the 
other figures will be your house 
number. 
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cuid TE RT A SNORE ANGE OE wi SERIAL Kak A IN A 


Have You Heard About: 


Jupy Jo, who 
[says Myrtle 
Weatherholt in 
The Instructor] 
was intrigued by 
a sign: “Dr. M. 
KF. Jones, vet- 





erinarian’? She 
wanted to know what a veterinarian 
is. “A dog doctor,” she was told. 


Upon meeting Dr. Jones, she was 
disappointed: “He isn’t a dog doctor; 


he is just a man.” 


Six-year-old Billy, who proudly ex- 
claimed, “I pulled this cornstalk up 
all by myself?” 

“You are strong,” said his dad. 

“I sure am,” agreed Billy. “The 
whole world had hold of the other 
end.”—The Rowe Budget. 


Sick-Leave Taking 
The sick leave that we lost last yea) 
Just nearly turned me gray; 
Il went into a near decline 
Kor fear I'd lose a day. 
A lattle 
For worry made it worse. 
Suppose I’d lose a week from school, 
*"Twould be fatal to my purse! 


headache gave me fits, 


So day by day I dragged to work— 
I cost the board no money, 
But what they lost of my fine work 
Was anything but funny. 
Well, now the sick leave’s been 
restored, 
tnd tho I'd hate to lose it, 
It’s so completely cured my ills 
I fear IT cannot use tt. 
ANNA DAUGHERTY 


How To Stay in College 

[1] Bring the professor newspaper 
clippings dealing with his subject. 
Demonstrates fiery interest and gives 
him timely items to mention to the 
class. If you can’t find clippings deal- 
ing with his subject, bring in any 
clippings at random. He thinks every- 
thing deals with his subject. 

[2] Look alert. Take notes eagerly. 
If you look at your watch, don’t stare 
at it unbelievingly and shake it. 

[3] Nod frequently and murmur, 
“How true!’ To you, this seems ex- 
aggerated. To him, it’s quite objective. 


[4] Sit in front, near him. (Applies 
only if you intend to stay awake.) It 
you're going to all the trouble of 
making a good impression, you might 
as well let him know who you are, es- 
pecially in a large class. 

[5| Laugh at his jokes. You can tell. 
If he looks up trom his notes and 
siniles expectantly, he has told a joke. 

[6] Ask for outside 
don't have to read it. Just ask. 

[7] Jf you must sleep, arrange to be 
called at the end of the hour. It 
creates an unfavorable impression if 


reading, You 


the rest of the class has left and you 
sit there alone, dozing. 

[8] Be sure the book you read dur- 
ing the lecture looks like a book {rom 
the course. 16 you do math in psychol- 
ogy class and psychology in math 
class, match the books for size and 
color. 

9] Ask any questions you think he 
can answer. Conversely, avoid = an- 
nouncing that you have found the 
answer couldn't 


answer, and in your younger brother's 


to a question he 


second-grade reader at that. 

[10] Call attention to his writing. 
Produces an exquisitely pleasant ex- 
perience connected with you. If you 
know he’s written a book or an artic le, 
ask in class if he wrote it. 

\s to whether or not you want to 
do some work, in addition to all this, 
well, it’s controversial and up to the 
individual. 

ROBERT TYSON. Department of 
Psychology and Philosophy, Hunter 
College, N.Y. 
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These little Pigs 
had a safe party 
And these little Pigs 
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Then pres little Pig = EWE said ““‘Wee/ 
Wee/ WEE / I haven't any Home /// 


Which little Pig are You? 
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Com on Safet y Education, 1201 16th “I N. W.., Was hington, D. C. 
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Coeducational bd 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND 
EDUCATION 


1949 


Eight-week Courses: July 5-August 27 
Six-week Courses: July 5-August 13 


Graduate Courses and Workshops in Education 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 
Arts and Sciences 


Veterans may enroll under G.I. Bill 


Address: 
Department Z, 9 Wadsworth House, 


Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


KNOWLEDGE 
1S MORE THAN 
EQUIVALENT 
TO FORCE 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


This summer come to Minnesota—more than 1000 subjects of study are 
offered covering every field of education and scientific.interest. This great 
University offers an attractive program of extra-curricular activities in- 
cluding physical recreation in many forms, outstanding musical and 
dramatic programs, stimulating lectures on a variety of subjects, and 
many interesting social events. In connection with the Territorial Cen- 
tennial, special emphasis will be given to the regional history, geography, 
economics, and culture of the Northwest, with the usual special courses and 
workshops for teachers in primary, secondary and higher education 
Teaching staff numbers more than 900 including many educators of 
national and international renown. Libraries and laboratories offer out- 
standing opportunity for graduate work and research. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 13 and 14. Second term 
registration, Monday; July 25. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of 
Summer Session. 913 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Dormitories and Cafeteria 
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-— — FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! - 


VISIT ALL 
on 1 Burlington Ticket! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COLORFUL FREE LITERATURE! 


@ Visit these three world-famous vacationlands this 
year! Enjoy a thrill-packed two or three weeks, or a 
leisurely summer. 


Colorful Colorado—snow-capped mountain peaks 

. mile-high Denver and its mountain parks . 
picturesque Colorado Springs and the Pikes Peak 
region .. . thrilling Rocky Mountain National-Estes 
Park ... friendly Dude Ranches. 

Magic Yellowstone—land of geysers... waterfalls 

. canyons ... mountains and forests ... home of 
bears, buffaloes, deer, elk and antelope. An added 
thrill. ..the 80-mile trip over the famous Cody Road 
through the Buffalo Bill dude ranch country. 


Glorious Glacier Park —where hikers and riders 
follow winding mountain trails through indescribably 
magnificent vistas. Beautiful hotels and cozy chalets 
nestled in the majestic Montana Rockies. 


Whether you travel independently or join a congenial 
Escorted Tour, you'll treasure every minute of this 
thrilling travel adventure. Any rail or 
travel agent can tell you about this 
great Burlington Vacation Bargain. 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 113, 547 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


I am interested in a Western Vacation. 
Please send me free illustrated booklet, rates, and informa- 
tion about vacations in COLORADO OU YELLOWSTONE 

GLACIER © ALL THREE (Check booklets wanted). 


Print Name wl icuisiodek 





Address 


VISIT THE CHICAGO RAILROAD FAIR 
JUNE 25 - OCTOBER 2 


BURLINGTON’S 100th ANNIVERSARY 
1849 -1949 
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APPLICATION PHOTOS 


OUR Photo must accompany Applications. It helps 

to secure better positions. The same quality that 

won National Awards for us, is assured. We supply 
ynotos for thousands of teachers every year. Send 
a finished portrait, not pr : 


50 Reproductions — $2.50 — Size 242X3% 


25 Reproductions — $1.50 — Size 2'2X3'% 
12 Reproductions — $1.25 — Size 242X3% 


Semi-Matte finish if avail 


able r High-Gloss finish 
y as desired. Send remittance with Order to 


"THE PHOTO MILL 


Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Sports, Commerce, Home f 
Hi-Y, Tn-Y, Jc 

and | iJreds more! Free cata 
Music Social 


J. A. MEYERS & CO., INC 


Spanish 





DEPT. N, 1031 W. 7th St 
“ les Angeles 14, California 





BOOK MSS. WANTED 







Complete publishing services, including 

editorial, production and distribution 

facilities for books and pamphlets. 
Write Dept. 38 for free literature. 
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THE Exposition PRESS 
154 Nassau Street New York 7, N.Y. 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





FUN AND LEARNING 


Built on Pupils’ Interest 
in their own Birthdays 


The fun comes from rolling the numer- 


ous individual birthdays of pupils into 
one classroom event. Learning pivots 
On inspirational! correlation with birth- 


days ot tamous personages, 


Not the least overjoyed by this one big 
classroom partv whereby all in class 


ceieprate together are voungsters whose 


birthdays come in vacation, Then, too, 


this is the age of hero-worship and whole 


theme behind program is pride of asso- 


Clation in pupils’ minds ing born in 
Same month as a famous person, 

How to integrate this class-birthday (can be any 
day selected) into an event in which everyone 


cal take part: 


1— Divide class into 12 “*Birthday Clubs’* 
according to each child’s birth month, 


Each month’s group or 


club has projects related to 






1 Jy their month, For example, 
S , 57, look up and make brief reports 


eet on biographies of famous 
people and historical dates. 
Study origin of month and its holidays. 


For party phase of annual class-birthday, each 
month’s group might riz up simple costumes 
to represent famous individuals chosen to tea- 
ture or impersonate. On the big day, there's 
a parade around room with each club’s repre- 
sentatives identified by placard. Then the 
program is carried out with various reports, 
birthday songs and games. Simple treats — 
such as birthday cake, or popcorn or apples 
might be served on paper “doilies” made by class 
and decorated with designs for their month, 


This class-birthday idea is versatile and as little 
or complete an observance as desired might 
be incorporated into the schoolday routine 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard of 


quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
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Famous Birthdays: 


JANUARY JUNE 

1-Betsy Ross 14-Harriet B. Stowe 
1-Paul Revere JULY 
17-Benjamin Franklin 4-Stephen Foster 

2 W olfgang Mozart 1z-Julius Caesar 
27-Lewis Carro AUGUST 
FEBRUARY 1g¢-Orville W right 
7-Charles Dickens SEPTEMBER 
12-Abe Lincolr 6Jane Addan 
22-Geo, Washington 18-Dr, Sam’! Johnson 
MARCH OCTOBER 


7-Luther Burbank 
11-Johnny Appleseed 
14-Albert Einstein 
APRIL 

2-Hans C. Andersen 
13-Thos. Jefferson 
23-Wm. Shakespeare 
27-Sam'!| F. B. Morse 
MAY 

24-Queen Victoria 
25-Ralph W. Emerson 


3-Miles Standish 
14-William Penna 
29-James Boswell 
NOVEMBER 
2-Daniel Boone 
7-Marie Curie 
13-Rob’t L, Stevenson 
DECEMBER 

8-Eli Whitney 
16-Ludwig Beethoven 
25-Clara Bartor 


This information is from SARA FERNALD, 
Grade Critic, Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 
dren's School, affiliate school Illinois State 


Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 





French, Latin, Art, Drama, Phoro 


tnalism, Library 


NG) des pour vases guage MEDALS, 


TROPHIES, HONOR AWARDS 








Opportunity 
knocked 


...and | 
answered” 


TREE REE I TE ITNT et 





n my newly chosen field of life 
insurance selling | have found an ideal 
occupation,” writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


“My income has in- 
creased tremendous-@ 
ly, and is limited only # 
by my own efforts, 9 
Best of all, I have the 
personal satisfaction 
of filling a real need 7 
in my community.” 
Mr. Funk had been a high school 
teacher and coach for /7 vears prior to” 





the war. Returning from Navy service,. 
he decided to look for an opportunity 
that would enable him to incréase hig 
earnings, and offer his community a 
valuable service. He found that oppor- 
tunity as a Mutual Life Field Under- 
Writer. 

Are you a man looking for a career @ 
that makes full use of your ability and 
experience .. . one that sets no limit on 
your earning power? Then this may be 
your opportunity too. We invite you to 
send for our free booklet which will help 
predetermine your aptitude. If you qual- 
ify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training course, 
designed to help you get started. After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 

Our free booklet has been the starting 
point of many a man’s success story. 
Send for it now. The coupon below is 
for your convenience. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


TNSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5,N. Y. 


For free booklet address Dept. 13. 


Name______ ———— | 
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